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ENTHUSIASM. 


W. and I had been dining with an old classman, who had just come 
up to town. It was late when we returned to our chambers, and as 
usual on such occasions, I stopped to wind up with a segar and glass of 
whiskey-punch at his. Many a time has daylight caught us in this 
manner, with our coats thrown off, W. sitting on one chair with his feet 
on another, and a third at his side, the back of which served him as a 
substitute for an arm-chair. While I, being of a more fidgetty nature, 
paced the room up and down, asa sailor walks the deck. Some new 
novel or work, which had been sent for review, lying on the table, and 
which both of us had read, served as the subject of our discussion. Had 
I, by any circumstance been compelled to take his position, while he 
paced the room, Blackwood or Fraser might kave waited until dooms.- 
day, before they would have got a line from either of us. I walked 
about to hunt ideas, he caught them as they passed by. 

And you think that maturity and education are necessary to form just 
and impartial views, or to come to accurate conclusions? 

W. I think that experience furnishes the mind with precedents, and 
strengthens our logical habits of thought, so that we can better distin- 
guish just from unjust data. 

What is that expression of Paine’s—let me see—it runs something 
in this manner, at least to this effect. Government, like dress, is found- 
ed on the destruction of innocence, and our palaces are built on the 
ruins of the bowers of Paradise. Now I should think, that a child pre- 
vious to its powers of reasoning being cloyed and obscured by the ar- 
tifices of society, would be inore apt to form a just and impartial opinion 
of right and wrong, than the highly finished lawyer or most powerful 
special pleader. 

W. Come in, come in a little, you are too far off there, come to the 
point, there’s too much centrifugal force in your imagination. It is not 
the business of a lawyer, or a specia! pleader, to decide the truth ofa 
case. ‘They are only employed on either side of a question, not to do 
justice to, but to support that side, whether pro or con. I will readily 
admit, that a child in its ignorance of the world, which in other words 
might be termed innocence, would be very susceptible of any injustice 
exhibited towards itself. I have myself felt this when a child—the 
broken promises of a parent, &c., but it is not capable of making those 
allowances which circumstances frequently demand. ‘Tom Paine had 
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a giant mind, but he wasa great enthusiast. Proving the possibility of 
a thing does not prove it to be—that is the point wherein he deceived 
himself while he thought to undeceive the world. He was equally as 
enthusiastic in his opinion as the religious world are in their belief. And 
when he observes that prejudice is like the spider, he forgot to sweep 
out those prejudicesagainst religion which were so strongly woven in his 
own brain. We cannot judge altogether from what we see—and I can 
find more philosophy in this simple acknowledgment than in all Paine’s 
professed wisdom. 


“Thou great first cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined, 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind.” 


But since you are up, just stir the fire and throw more coals on, the wa- 
ter’s getting cold. 

I beg your pardon, the water is losing caloric. 

W. Poh! nonsense, have it your own way. What signifies the ex. 
pression so long as the idea is conveyed and understood. Usus, 
usus! quem penes! You can’t deny that authority. But by the bye 
what’s your opinion of this? Laying his hand on a new edition which 
he had just received from his bookseller. 

What! Don Juan. Why | tell you candidly, if it had been Byron’s 
first, it would have been his last. It is admirably calculated to teach 
young folks lasciviousness, and will, 1 doubt not, find its way privately 
into many a young lady’s library, just because Lord Byron wrote it. 

W. Is it not strange, that we can tolerate nonsense from a fellow, just 
because he has written some things cleverly? 

There certainly is a great deal of nonsense in that work, but some 
passages are admirable. It is a pity they are not better supported. 

A tap at the door interrupted us. Come in, said W. and Dr. M. en- 
tered. He had just come in from Madam Vestris’s new theatre. After 
preparing his glass of punch, he took his seat by the fireside, stuck his 
feet on the fender, and taking up the tongs, commenced his usual 
practice of mending the fire, by picking the larger cinders from the 
hearth and placing them between the bars. W. and I, generally let the 
fire go out. The Doctor’s amusement was to keep it alight, and I have 
frequently noticed, that his ideas seemed to lighten up with the fire. | 
recollect perfecily well, ence stopping still, when I really had not noticed 
the fire since I came into the room, and offering to bet, that the Doctor 
had raised a blaze, entirely from the brilliant manner in which he ex- 
pressed himself. It was the case. 

W. Been to see a new piece, Dr.? 

Dr. No.  Vestris is still amongst her deities. I went ona whim, to 
satisfy my curiosity. 

W. Does little Barnet compose for her still? 

Dr. {believe so. But as1 observed, I went on a whim, to satisfy my 
curiosity. 

W. About a woman, I’ll be bound. 

Dr. You are right; but you will change the tenor of your suspicions 
when you hear me, 
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W. Not going to get married I hope—don’t mean to say that you 
have fallen right soberly and seriously in love. 

Dr. The lady is already married, and has a family; but hear me out. 

W. We are all attention. 

Dr. Last Tuesday, a friend and myself were strolling down Regent- 
street. It was about one, or half past. 

W. At night, of course. 

Dr. Yes. You know I’m always engaged during the day. When 
about half way down the street, we met a female of majestic appearance. 
There was none of your tawdry dress, no paint, no boldness or forced 
smile of insinuation in her countenance, nothing, in fact, about her, that 
looked like a street-walker. She stoptas we approached her, and beg- 
ed of us to give her the means of getting some food. You may smile, 
W., and I can see the grin just starting in your check, but it was none 
of your, “Give me a little sixpence, my dear—just a little round six- 
pence.” No. The poor woman, with a sorrowful look, that betrayed 
more suffering than lust, begged of us to give her the means of getting 
some food, for she was hungry, very hungry, she said. My friend put 
his hand in his pocket, and whether he had no smaller change, or that 
he was touched by the apparent distress of the woman, I could not tell, 
but he took out half a crown and offered it to her. She shook her head 
at first, as if unwilling to receive so much, and on his requesting her to 
take it, she replied, “You must not expect any favors in return, sir; it is 
not in my power to grant them.” We were going, without noticing her 
remarks, or waiting for her answer, but she retained his hand as she took 
the money, and continued, “Since you have been so liberal to a stranger, 
I will tell you candidly, gentlemen, whol am. _ 1 am now returning from 
Madam Vestris’s theatre, where I have been performing the part of 
Apollo; if you come there you willsee me—the piece will be performed 
again on Thursday evening.” We left the woman with no small degree 
of incredulity, wondering at least if she told the truth, how she could 
be reduced to such circumstances. “Thank you a thousand times! 
thank you! God bless you!” she repeated, as we left her. 

Here W. and [| both burst out in a fit oflaughter. It was not the first 
time the Doctor had commenced a serious tale and concluded with some 
stratagem of his own, by which he had got possession of a girl We 
knew him to be a confirmed. rake—he was a companion of little W est- 
macot’s, and boasted more of cheating a girl out of the wages of her 
wretched course oflife, than all his literary productions. 

W. I presume that you soon got rid of your friend and gave her 
chase. I can just fancy the Doctor scudding round the back of the 
Argyle rooms into Oxford-street, and meeting his Apollo, while his un- 
conscious friend was waiting for him at Charing Cross. “Just got a pa- 
tient round the corner of this street, if you will be kind enough to wait 
for me.” Eh,! Doctor, now was’nt it so. 

Dr. Honi soi, you are judging me by your own practices. But you 
are wrong this time. (And the Doctor, although vexed, could not hel 
laughing at the correct idea W. formed of him.) My friend, and I, 
both went home. On the ‘Thursday he called on me to accompany him 
to the theatre. Ididso. During the performance of the first piece, for 
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you know! the death of Adonis is the after piece, my friend kept constant- 
ly whispering to me, “Do you think it’s a hoax?” I can’t tell, was my 
answer. All I know is, that her appearance is well calculated for the 
part, though I have never seen the piece before. 

But a moment, while I remember it, whom do you think I was intro- 
duced to there? Byron’s beauty, the sister of Count Gambo, the Count- 
ess Guichalo. I can’t think how Byron could possibly have tolerated 
her big fist, after saying so much respecting the necessity ot small 
hands and feet, although her countenance makes up in some measure. 
To continue my story, however, Apollo appeared, and sure enough we 
recognized our old acquaintance. She looked Apollo in every respect. 
I thought how hard it was, to be paid to smile, or rather to be forced to 
smile for pay, when the heart and spirits were as depressed and low 
as her’s must be—reduced to be a poor street beggar. None, perhaps, 
in that house, but ourselves, who now saw that beautiful, that splendid. 
woman, could believe it possible. 

W. Why this is strange; does not Vestris pay? 

Dr. Hear me out! hear me out! She had no sooner made her appear- 
ance, than my friend begged of me to excuse him a short time, and said 
he would return tome. He came back just before the conclusion of 
the piece, and we walked together round to the stage door, to inquire for 
our Apollo, who received us without formality or reserve; we waited 
until the crowd had cleared off, and then accompanied her on her road 
home. As we had to pass his door, my friend proposed that she should 
take supper in his room, observing that as there were two of us, there 
would be no danger, either from scandal or insult. She assured us that 
she was not afraid of either, that no man in her opinion, who was ofa 
charitable disposition, could be capable of injuring a female. 

W. She did not know you, Dr. or she would have been more scru- 
pulous. 

Dr. She acknowledged that she was much obliged by the invitation, 
as she was hungry and had no supper prepared at home. I now dis- 
covered my friend’s object in leaving me in the theatre; he suspected 
that she was in distress, and thought it the best plan of finding out her 
actual circumstances. ‘The supper was already prepared when we got 
there—my friend and I ate but very little. We did not at first notice 
the ardour of the poor woman’s appetite, but continued playing with 
our knives and forks, now and then eating a mouthful, as if to keep her 
in countenance, then conversing on topics ofthe day. She however ne- 
ver spoke, but earnestly continued eating. She took but one glass of 
wine, with which she answered the compliment of an invitation from 
each of us. Her appetite, however, was not yet appeased. My friend 
rang the bell, and ordered another dish of oysters. She complained that 
we did not eat any thing. We excused ourselves, pleading the late 
hour at which we dined. ‘The oysters were brought—she had nearly 
finished them, when she perceived us looking at one another with aston. 
ishment. She laid down her knife and fork, and while her cheek crim- 
soned with the blush of shame, she candidly acknowledged her situation. 
The poor woman burst out a crying, as she began to speak. “Gentle- 
men,” she said, “it is two days since | have had a mouthful of food. The 
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money you gave me, served to pay part of my rent, and saved us from 
being turned out into the street. It istrue, Madam Vestris allows me 
eight shillings a week, but my husband is in jail for debt, and Ihave to 
provide for five children and a bed-ridden old mother, besides findin 
my own theatrical wardrobe. But though am poor, I thank God that 
I have never disgraced my husband during his imprisonment, nor my fa- 
mily in their misfortunes. And I must candidly acknowledge, that 
whatever were your intentions in inviting me, necessity alone—the keen 
feelings of hunger—compelled me to accept of it.” My friend assured 
her that his only object in inviting her was to find out her real situation, 
in order to assist her, if in his power. He made her a present of five 
guineas, after taking ber name and address, then sent her home in a 
hackney coach. I went with him this morning, and we liberated her 
husband. This evening we went to the theatre to see whether Apollo 
would not even out smile Apollo; but you can readily conceive our dis- 
appointment when I tell you, that Apollo had fallen off at least four inch- 
es in his height, and had altogether changed his appearance. A genteel 
looking man came up to us, and thanked my friend warmly for remov- 
ing his wife from the necessity of such a livelihood. They had come 
to the theatre, in case Vestris should not be able to get a substitute for 
that night, but his wife had retired from the stage; he was able to support 
his family comfortably, now that he was out of debt. 

W. I don’t think that either Vestris or the public, will thank your 
friend tor his philanthrophy. I have seen that woman—she certainly 
filled the part admirably. But, Doctor, you have made a tremendous 
fine tale out ofa greedy woman and a benevolent friend; you had better 
write it for Frazer. No! it is not altogether in your style, unless you 
work itup a /a Tom Hood. Just pass the hot water thisway. Come, 
gentlemen, fill up, the Doctor and his Apollo have nearly let the fire out 
and the water get cold, while you have been pacing up and down 
there, and did not hear more than half his tale ’ll be bound. Did you 
now. 

Yes, [ heard every word of it. 

Dr. \ meant it for you. 

W. If he writesa tale, you may rely on his telling every kind of 
probability, but not a single fact in the whole. 

Dr. Yes, but he must after all combine facts in different forms, so as 
to make them natural. Only he puts them in a new light. 

W. There is more reason necessary in that style of writing; while in 
romance more imagination is required. 

Dr. For my part I can’t see much difference. The writer of a ro- 
mance studies to excite the feelings of his reader by supernatural ideas, 
and of course, intentionally throws extraordinary scenes before you. 
W hat is done intentionally, must be done through the powers of reason, 
memory and imagination furnish materials, reason puts them together. 

W. Well, it would be a difficult undertaking to analyze with any thing 
like accuracy, the causes of certain feelings elicited by the action of 
certain representations on our sympathies. 

Dr. Sympathy is the grand social tie between man and man. I 
could rather bear a punishment than see one inflicted. 
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W. This then does not exist in idiots. I know an instance, though 
rather a shocking one. I'll give you the whole history. 

Fiction is strange, but when the actual facts of human life are candid- 
ly told, many and many a scene recurs, more painful and more strange 
than human feeling could suppose, or imagination invent. 

Mr. E. was considered one of the best practical lawyers in Manches- 
ter. He was a lively companion, and the circle of acquaintances that 
gathered around his table were very numerous. Nothing to him was 
more tedious than to sit alone. No luxuries, although he was an epi- 
curean, could make up for the loss of his friends, and when, as he ad- 
vanced in years, and had retired from practice, on the property he had 
saved and the estate left him by his father—the number of his old 
friends had diminished—he determined on going to London. He was 
now a widower, and his daughter, an only child, was finishing her edu- 
cation at a boarding school there. In London, the old gentleman was 
at no loss for friends or amusement. The Temple and Westminster 
furnished him with both; his property was considerable; and Wilming- 
ton square could not boast ofan establishment more complete than that 
of Mr. E. One thing only seemed to trouble him. His housekeeper— 
the old lady who had lived with him ever since the death of his wife— 
who had in all respects acted as a mother to his child, was dissatisfied 
with London. In Manchester, she had many neighbors, many friends 
and connections—her son too was there—and she had already told Mr. 
E. that she must leave him. “You, sir,” she observed, (and very justly) 
“are here amidst your friends. You are here, and your daughter is 
with you, while I have left my child, my friends, and all that I enjoyed of 
social comfort.” “Well, well,” answered the old gentleman impatient- 
ly, for to part with her was more than he could endure, “wait but a fort- 
night, or so, until I can get some one to fill your place, and you can go 
into the country,if you please.” But it was not his intention that she 
rhouid please. His first step was to’send to his agent in Manchester, to 
furnish the old lady’s son with every thing convenient, and settle every 
little debt he might have there. At the same time, he wrote a letter of 
instruction to the young man, and on the Sunday following the good old 
housekeeper was astonished to see her son ushered into her room. She 
was at first alarmed, fearing that some untoward circumstances might 
have brought him there; but the truth soon flashed across her mind— 
neither was she uneasy respecting his future prospects. 

Mr. E. invited the young man to dine at his own table, and was much 
gratified. He found him a young man of more than ordinary capacity, 
with a fertile genius, and all that he wanted to make him an ornament 
to society was, a better education. He had been a writer ina lawyer’s 
office, and the old gentleman looked with a smile of pride and gratifica- 
tion on his young protegee, as his mind developed its full powers. ‘The 
subject of their conversation was one which gave Mr. E. a better oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the young man’s talents, and he thought himself 
fortunate in being able to do a benefit to the world, while he was secur- 
ing his old housekeeper, both by her son’s presence in town, and a debt 
of gratitude, imposed by providing him with the opportunity of raising 
himself in the world. Miss E. was at home on the Sunday, and listen- 
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ed with avidity to her father’s eulogiums. “And he is so handsome,” 
she added to her father’s remarks, when the young man had retired. 
“That is nothing,” answered her father, “the head is every thing—the 
head!—to be sure, if he had received a better education, I might intro- 
duce him to some families of our acquaintance—he might, perhaps, 
marry a fortune—but let him raise himself. See Eldon, Brougham, 
and many others. ‘They are the sterling men of talent. Men whose 
own powers have created their own greatness. I'll give him the oppor. 
tunity, and let him improve it. How readily do children catch up the 
enthusiasm of their parents. Miss E. spoke of nothing on her return 
to school but this prodigy. This was to be great man. She however 
omitted to mention, that he was the son of her father’s housekeeper. 
This would have been, to use one ot the old géntleman’s own expressions, 
“a little infra dig.” The school at which Miss E. was receiving her 
education, was selected by their town agent, while they lived in the 
country. And although Mr. E. and his agent were on intimate terms, 
the school was selected, not so much with a view of actually forward. 
ing the interest of the young lady, as serving two parties—the proprie- 
torandMr. E. The agent lived in the same square in which the semi- 
nary was located, and had a sinister motive in selecting a near neighbour. 
The lady was one of his clients. As the old gentleman returned from 
conducting his daughter to school in the carriage, he called on his agent 
before he left the square, and spoke of his young protegee in glowing 
colors. ‘l am determined,” said he, in conclusion, “to place him with 
some attorney in town. Do you know of any Mr. .” The agent 
was then much in want of a clerk, and readily embraced the offer. The 
arrangement was instantly made, much to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Vices, and our heavier afflictions, grow from some trifling seed. *Tis 
innocent in itself, and sends forth at first a pleasing sprig; but as it grows, 
expands its branches, ’till it forms a dark unhallowed shade, whose ver 
exhalation is a poison, and whose fruit is death. That Miss E. should 
admire one whom her father doated on, was not to be wondered at; but 
the idea of marrying him was totally out of the question. Her family 
pride was sufficient to protect her from such a step. He was much 
noticed by the agent, and in a short time it was difficult to get his com. 
pany at dinner on a Sunday. Theold gentleman was nettled at it, and 
gave him to understand, that he at least expected him to see his mother 
occasionally. A want of filial affection, together with a little ingratitude, 
might lose him many of his friends. Without patronage merit avails 
but little. “I care not,” said the old man, “how clever, how wise, you 
may be, unless you have an opportunity of exhibiting it to advantage— 
’tis of no avail. Where’s the good of your possessing land, when it 
neither brings rent nor produce. And though you cultivate, and the 
crops be abundant, what will that benefit you, if you do not send them to 
a market or dispose of them, but leave your harvest to spoil on the land 
where it grew. Make friends, my good sir, and you will meet with 
plenty to forward your interest in life. *Tis true, you are forming many 
new acquaintances, but the only true road to greatness is an open and 
manly candor; never be too proud to acknowledge your poor mother, 
nor your benefactor. I know you feel the difference of our circumstan- 
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ces, but come and see me sometimes. I cannot invite your mother, 


but you are always welcome at my table.” 
* * ** 


* ** * * 


In three months after this, the daughter and the protegee were both 
missing. A strong passion, aided by a little jealousy arising from a 
school-fellow’s admiration of the young man, had overcome all the scru- 
ples of family pride. They had frequently met him in their morning 
walks around the square, and many a leer, many a private glance and 
smile had passed between him and her companion. And, perhaps, in 
this instance, as in many others, she was led to do, what, without such 
incitements she never would have done, purely from a false affection or 
passion, arising, first through admiration from hearing her father’s prais- 
es; secondly, through jealousy, on hearing her school-fellow, who was 
her senior and companion, profess such strong feelings towards the 
young man. How strange, when we search the human heart, are the 
causes, the combination of effects and feelings, which produce enthu- 
siastic passions. ‘The young man, waose natural indolence turned the 
application of his mind from its proper channel, still more fond of in- 
dulgences, saw at once before him an opportunity of securing a fortune. 
He purloined a considerable portion of the old gentleman’s property, 
(which was no difficult thing for him, as the clerk of the agent, through 
whom all the business was transacted,) and ran away with the young 
lady to America. I was at ‘hat time an assistant with a surgeon, who 
lived next door to Mr. E’s. His housekeeper came running in to the 
surgery, breathless, and pale asdeath. “For goodness sake, sir, come 
in to master, he’s gone distracted.” The words were scarcely out of 
her mouth, before she fell all her length on the floor. She caught at 
the table as she was falling, and upset it, with the electrifying machine 
and several of the apparatus which we had set out for experiments. 
The cylinder of the electrifying machine was broken, the jars, crucibles, 
and all, were rolling on the floor, and she in the midst of them. What 
to do first, | wes ataloss. ‘There was something urgent next door, but 
if I left her, she might break more of the articles around her. Whether 
to pick up them or her first! Never was man more confused—never 
in the midst of more confusion. 

Fortunately, however, for me, my employer came in at the time. I 
sent him next door, and attended to the old lady, who, on her recovery, 
told me the circumstances. “Her young missis,” she said, “had pre- 
vailed on her son to run away with her.” When did mother ever have 
a child to do wrong, and yet the fault be attributable to the child. I 
had frequently to attend on the old gentleman after this, and it was pain- 
ful to see him. He would obstinately refuse, for hours together, to 
take medicine or food, unless his daughter brought it for him; and it 
was thought advisable to send him intothe country. All attempt to find 
the runaways, proved of no avail. Every means had been used, both 
by police and private correspondence. They were gone. ‘The old 
housekeeper returned te Manchester, where from continued sickness, 
poverty, and inability to work, she was compelled to live in the alms 
house. Mr. E. was, for sometime, entirely deranged. A quiet, child- 
ish plaintiveness seemed to possess him. He would sit half the day, 
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crying for his baby, as he called her. This lasted about two years, 
when he recovered; but it was evident that the family were liable to mad- 
ness. It was in the system; it wasthere; and as some of our ablest 
writers have observed, it may be dormant for two or three generations, 
unless elicited by some strong excitement of the passions or affections, 
but will break out at last. Conscious of such a fact, it isa sin for any 
to marry with a prospect of making their future generations liable to 
such affliction. Why is there not a law to prevent it? In two years 
time he was apparently convalescent, and returned to town; but daily 
did the old man go to the seminary, and stand wishfully looking at the 
windows at which she used to sit, waiting for him on a Saturday to 
come and carry her home. Sometimes he would knock, and ask if his 
baby might come down and speak to her father. I passed one day as 
he was standing there, and finding him alone, waited to accompany him 
to Wilmington square, as I was then going home. On the servant an- 
swering him that his daughter was not there, he raised his head, with a 
look of astonishment, apparently unconscious of the past. All at once 
the truth of his actual situation returned. He struck his forehead in 
agony, and hurried down the steps, offering many apologies for his in- 
nocent intrusion, then walked hastily some few paces from the door and 
stopped, resting both his hands on his walking cane—looking up as if 
addressing the spirit of one dead, for she was dead to him.—My child!— 
my child! he exclaimed—and then repeated those six lines from Pope’s 
Sappho to Phaon, which seemed to me so admirably to express his sit- 
uation and feelings, that at first, 1 almost fancied them original and ex- 
temporaneous. 


‘“‘When first I heard, (from whom I hardly knew) 
That you were fled, and all my joys with you; 

Like some sad statue, speechless, pale I stood, 

Grief chill’d my breast, and stopped my freezing blood. 
No sigh to rise, no tear had power to flow, 

Fixed in a stupid lethargy of wo:” 


My heart felt forthe old man. I spoke to him. He recognized my 
voice, and accompanied me home. Onthe road he conversed very sen- 
sibly on the subject; asked me if there was no possible way of discover- 
ing them; he would forgive them, he said; he would forgive every thing, 
would they but come home and live with him. I proposed an advertise- 
ment, to be sent to the principal towns of the different States in Ameri- 
ca. ‘The expense would be considerable—but if addressed to his son- 
in-law, would probably meet his eye. The proposal was speedily adopt- 
ed, and an advertisement was sent across the Atlantic to the following 
effect: 

“| f ———— will return to their friends, or open a communication with 
them, arrangements shall be made to their satisfaction. The health 
and happiness of an aged father are dependent on an answer to this ad- 
vertisement. The good citizens of the United States are earnestly re- 
quested to forward the above to the persons interested, if it should 
chance to meet the eye of any one acquainted with them.” 

At first, it appeared to no purpose, but at length it had the desired ef- 
fect. After four years from the time they left their home, they return. 
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ed again. The old man had been miserable, but they had been equally 
so, and came back in abject poverty. It was late in the evening when 
a young man, bloated with dissipation, in the garb of a beggar, with a 
child in his arms, which toa casual observer was evidently old enough 
tv walk, and a young woman with an infant at her breast, half naked, 
half cevered with a ragged shawl, stood on the door stone of Mr. E. in 
Wilmington square. At the trembling faint knock of the female, the 
servant opened the door, and had just muttered, “We’ve got nothing 
here for beg—,” when he recognised the features of his young mistress. 
They were soon ushered into the room. The old gentleman, through 
all the disguise of poverty and rags, recognised his child, and as he 
pressed her to his bosom, wept bitterly over the sufferings which her 
dress told too plainly she must have endured. ‘The young man put 
down the child, and staggering up to the old gentleman, demanded with 
an oath, that he would get him something to drink. Mr, E. without 
noticing him, turned to kiss the elder child, but left it with a shudder. 
The child was born an idiot, and through neglect, had fallen into the 
fire when eighteen months old. Its face on one side was drawn by the 
cicatrix, intoa miserable deformity; the lower eye-lid turned down com. 
pletely on the cheek; while, with a horrid laugh, it stretched forth its 
hands to its drunken father. The old gentleman’s anticipated joys were 
entirely frustrated. | 

While in America, the young couple had at first enjoyed their security 
so long as their money lasted; but unaccustomed to American manners, 
with too much aristocratic pride, and not sufficient money to support it, 
the reader may readily suppose they had but few friends, and without 
any prospect of ever being restored to their home, all affection quickly 
vanished. How different is it with the genuine feelings of pure affec- 
tion, where mutual sufferings render the eye more sacred and secure. 
In the midst of this vexation and misery, their first child was born. The 
young man left her three months after this, and lived as a boatman, work- 
ing on the flat boats. By accident he saw the advertisement, and re- 
turned to his wife, without intending at first that she should be at all ac- 
quainted with the fact, for he saw before him an opportunity of recover- 
ing her father’s property. He had been absent from her two years, 
and in what state did he find her. The infant which she brought home 
in her arms was a painful acknowledgment of her guilt. He rejoiced at 
it, for it gave him an opportunity of upbraiding her, and thus excusing 
his own misconduct. It was to his interest to seek a reconciliation. He 
now felt that he had power to grant it. Arrangements were soon made 
for their return. Better had it been for Mr. E. had the vessel which 
brought them back sank beneath its burthen. He died broken hearted 
a few days after their return, but appeared in his latter moments perfect- 
ly sensible. I was with him when he died—it was truly a pitiful scene. 
There lay the old gentleman—his long white hair falling back on the 
pillow from each side his brow, exposing a countenance so careworn, so 
benevolent. ‘The blood around his eyes had ceased to circulate, and left 
a dark cadaverous hue. His lips had lost their color, and were motion- 
less. The servant perceived him making an attempt to speak—with 
some difficulty he articulated his daughter’s name—she had retired from 
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the room. ‘The servant called her—the husbasd followed—he was still 
intoxicated. She knelt beside her father’s death-bed and received his 
last blessing. Her husband stood looking on witha cold, stupid indif- 
ference. ‘The idiot child had crept unperceived into the roor and clung 
to its father’s side. He took it in his arms, and as the old man sank on 
the pillow of death, as if in mockery of all that’s serious or sacred to 
the human heart, leaned over the bed and pointed to the fixed eye of the 
corpse, muttering with a laugh, “Old glass eye.” Vexed at its mother’s 
not taking notice of the object of its present amusement, it seized her by 
the hair, and tried to raise her head; while she, in deep, deep agony, 
was weeping beside the dead body of her injured father—burying her 
face in the clothes. I begged of the father to remove the child. “No 
he would be d—d,” he said, “if it should go.” He did not even appear 
to be conscious that Mr. E. was dead. “Mr. E. sent for them,” he 
said, “and he was not going away until Mr. E. told him; and his child 
should stay where he was”—the child still jumping in his arms and 
singing to ‘itself, “Old glass eye, glass eye.” The funeral was hurried 
over in confusion. The show of dress, the gay expenditure of property, 
might dazzle the world, but happiness had left that place forever. 
The mother of the young man was recalled to town, and the wife ws 
left the miserable victim of a reprobate. He died, however, before he 
had dissipated the whole of her fortune. The idiot child lived but two 
years after their return, and a widow lady with her little daughter may 
be seen, regularly as health and weather will permit, taking their even- 
ing walk in Wilmington square. 

Dr. M.—I was not aware that you had studied Medicine. , 

/V,—It is generally done now in our profession. e 

( To be Continued. ) 











VIOLETS BLUE. 


Ihave Violets dipt in the morning dew, 

Oh! buy my sweet Violets, Violets blue; 

Studded with Nature’s brightest gem, 

For the dew drops of Heav’n bespangle them. 
They have got a rich scent from th’ Elysian bower, 
Oh! the Violet sure is the sweetest flower. 


They have grown on the bank where the Primrose grew, 
Oh! buy my sweet Violets, Violets blue; 

You ask me where they got their dye— 

They were tinged by the beams of a maiden’s eye, 
Who had crept’neath the bank from a fleeting shower; 
Oh! the Violet sure is the sweetest flower. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN IDLER. 4 


LORD BACON. 


THERE is a great dea! of pithy remark, wise and useful observation, in 
Bacon’s Essays. But they are not free from blemishes of that same 
littleness of disposition which must ever render his magnificent intellect 
a painful subject of contemplation. His notions of morals were, in 
many paris, narrow and selfish in the extreme, and his morality even, as 
expounded in his writings, was merely enother word for policy and pru- 
dence; he had no notion of the moral principle as a necessary element 
of man’s intellectual being—purifying, enlarging, elevating human na- 
ture by its mere presence. When he gives the plain practical precept 
it is unexcepticnable—the best indeed to our mind that any philosopher 
has left behind; but when he expounds, analyses, and states the why and 
the wherefore of his morality, it all ends in self. ‘The naked rule is ad- 
mirable and comprehensive—the reason detestable and narrow. _ In his 
remarks on revenge he displays a dwarfishness of feeling, only equalled 
by the shallowness of thought with which it is set forth. 





“There is no man,” says the sage, “that does wrong for wrong’s sake, but there- 
by to purchase himself profit or pleasure, or honor, or the like; THEREFORE why 
should I be angry with a man for loving himself better than me; and if any man 
should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn or brier 
which prick and scratch because they can do no better.” 


And therefore, it may be legitimately concluded from the philos- 

opher’s premises, we ought to love the veriest rogue not only as-well 

as ourselves, but not less than the wisest and most immaculate of the 

species; because forsooth the worst of us, “like the thorn and brier which 

prick and scratch, can do no better!” According to this notion, Jona- 

than Wild and ‘Thos. Shephard were quite as worthy of our admiration 

as the venerable Justices who sent those two distinguished worthies to 

the gallows, or as the immortal author of the Novum Organum himself. 
The world has been frequently favored, since Bacon’s time, with the 

same sort of generalization, on the subject of morals, but in the writings 

of the most ultra of the Necessarians, there is no where to be found the 

same doctrine set forth in the same unexplained, unadorned, and dis- 

gusting nakedness. The answer to all this is simple and conclusive— 

we abhor and spurn from us things vile and vicious, because a law of 

our nature generated by the social condition, compels us so to do. It 

revolts the nerves and senses to handle or to behold things foul and dis- | ; 

gustfil—so it shocks the moral sensations of a virtuous and well order. 

ed being, to commerce with villains and malefactors. This sentiment 

is not only praiseworthy, but absolutely necessary. Society would be- ¥ 

come brutal if those strong and effective elements of good order, con- 

tempt and indignation, were annihilated in the human breast. To dis. 

pense with them would leave us to choose between the existence of 

beasts, and that of moving vegetables. But, “why should I be angry 

with a man because he loved himself better than me?” Simply because 

of the admirable wisdom of that best of Christian precepts—“Do unto 

others as you would have others do unto you”—because, in other words, 
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he who does unto others as he would not that others should do unto him, 
violates the fundamental law of all virtuous social union, and becomes, 
not the friend, but the enemy of his neighbor. It is true, we should vi- 
sit the frailties of our kind with a censure cautiously and humanely ad- 
ministered, but to withhold entirely the public manifestation of displea- 
sure at the evil doings of bad men, is stripping vice of half its terror, 
and indirectly giving to wrong our countenance and support. We know 
that some wise men have contended, that all action being the result of 
a chain of causation, externa] to ourselves and beyond the control of 
the individual, vice should be regarded with emotions of pity rather than 
of anger, or contempt. Without discussing the mystic, (and we were 
about to say idle) question of /iberty and necessity, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the thing is impossible, and if it were not so, is tmpracticable. 
We must not attempt to be greater philosophers than God has made us 
capable of being. He who attempts to be more thanva philosopher is 
worse than a fool. 

Bacon’s ideas on the subject of international morals, if we may use 
the expression, were barbarous enough, worse, if possible, than his con- 
ceptions of the common morality between man and man. Speaking of 
the duty of a prince in his essay on empire, he lays down this sweeping 
rule, to begin with: 


‘First, for their neighbors there can be no general rule given, (the occasions 
are so variable) save one, which ever holdeth; which is, that princes do keep due 
centinel that none of their neighbors do overgrow, so (by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, by approaches or the like) as they become more able to annoy 
them than they were; and this is generally the work of standing councils, to foresee 
and hinder it!” 


A more utterly savage, bloody, uncivilized maxim, it would baf- 
fle the worst enemy of human nature to imagine, and the most 
shameless to acknowledge with more impudent nonchalance. Un- 
der such a system of policy there would manifestly be no peace on the 
face of the earth. ‘ War, bloodshed, and taxation!” would be the watch- 
words of patriotism, and the only three titles in the system of Political 
Economy taught and administered in a State, governed by such horri- 
ble maxims of Political Economy. Yet, it was the originator of these 
monstrous thoughts whose mighty intellect produced the “Novum Organ- 
um,” and “the Advancement of Learning!” 

Bacon is distinguished from all other writers, in his language, by the 
extraordinary condensation and point which marks every thing his pen 
ever touched. There is a quaintness too about his style, half Shaks- 
pearean, half Scriptural, and at times a waggish seriousness in his say- 
ings, that seldom fails to arrest the reader’s attention, and to add pun. 
gency to their impressiveness. His wise saws, however, will sometimes 
be found on examination to be rather odd or ingenious conceits, than 
profound and valuable truths. The following will serve as an exam- 
ple. Writing on the subject of “Counsel,” he says, “God himself is not 
without it, but hath made it one of the great names of his blessed Son— 
the Counsellor.” A gross and manifest perversion of the text, and al- 
most as bad as Rousseau’s famous ejaculation: “Had I been as power- 


ful as God, I should have been good and wise as he is; ’tis liberty and 
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power creates good men—impotenee and slavery never produced aught 
but villains.” A thought worthy of the Satan of the Paradise Lost,— 
wild, sublime and impious! 

Having now, as we think, presented the worst side of the picture with 
regard to these essays, let us turn the other, which certainly exhibits 
many redeeming and transcendent beauties. The following is ar ex- 
ample of that quaint ingenuity, oddity and aptness of illustration in 
which Bacon can never be rivalled. He is urging the necessity which 
princes are constantly under, of consulting chosen advisers about the 
affairs of State. 


‘*The ancient times do set forth in figure both the incorporation and inseparable 
conjunction of counsel with kings, and the wise and 1 olitic use of counsel by kings; 
the onein which they say Jupiter did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel; where- 
by they intend that sovereignty is married to counsel; the other in that which fol- 
loweth, which was thus; they say after Jupiter was married to Metis, she conceiv- 
ed by him and was with child, but Jupiter suffered her not to stay till she brought 
forth, but eat her up, whereby he became himself with child, and was delivered of 
Pallas, armed out of his head. Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of em- 
pire, how kings are to make use of their council of State: that first they ouvht to 
refer matters unto them, which is the first begetting of impregnation, but when they 
are elaborate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of their council, and grow ripe 
and ready to be brought forth, that then they suffer not their council to go through 
with the resolution and direction, as if it depended on them, but take the matter back 
into their own hands, and make it appear unto the world that the decrees and final 
directions, (which because they came forth with prudence and power, are resembled 
to Pallas armed) proceeded from themselves, and not only from them, but (the more 
to add reputation to themselves) from their head and device.” 


With all his prejudice in favor of power and the divine right of kings, 
Bacon was not without the spirit of reformation, and fully perceived the 
necessity of moulding and modifying institutions to meet the exigencies 
and changing condition of the times. 

“Surely every medicine,” says he, “is an innovation, and he that will not apply 
new remedies must expect new evils; for time is the greatest innovator; and iftime 
of course, alter things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to 
the better, what shall be the end! * * A froward retention of custom is as 


turbulent a thing as innovation, (how admirably wise); and they that reverence too 
much old times are but a scorn to the new!” 


Had Bacon perceived the application of these wise sentences to that 
aristocracy which he so much worshipped, and to that same kingly rule 
to which he played the spaniel so shamelessly, it is not likely the world 
would have been favored with the chapter on “Innovation.” 

The maxims of Bacon as to the philosophy and practical conduct of 
life, are decidedly the best that any philosopher has left behind, not ex- 
cepting the whole army of ancient and modern sages: compare, for ex. 
ample, his rule of economy with Franklin’s. Franklin said, “take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” On the 
other hand, hear how Bacon says the thing. “Be not penny-wise,” he 
observes, as if anticipating Franklin’s maxim of retail store keepers— 
“riches have wings, and sometimes they fly away themselves, sometimes 
they must be set flying, to bringinmore.” How much more enlarged, 
comprehensive and profound, is the wisdom of Bacon; poor Richard’s 


philosophy is too narrow—it may make a very prudent man, but neither - 
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a very rich, a very generous, nor a very enterprising one. It may do 
very well for a New-England farmer, on a small scale, or a vender of 
small wares in a country village, but it would ruin the wholesale dealer. 
As apedlar’s maxim it is well enough. 

The following are gems well worth being strung for a rosury, to be 
told over by day and by night: 


“I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; the Roman word is bet- 
ter, ‘tmpedimenta; for as the baggage is to an army, so are riches to virtue; it can- 
not be spared or left behind, but it hindereth the march, yea, and the care of it 
looseth or disturbeth the victory.” 


“Defer not charity till death, for certainly if a man weigheth it right, he that doth 
so, is rather liberal of another man’s than his own.” 


“Parce puer stimulis, et fortius utere loris. * * — Men ought to find 
the difference between saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical 


vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of others me- 
mory.” 


“Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire, and wise men use them. 
* * Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
chewed and digested.” 


“Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man; and therefore, if a man write little he had need have a great memory; if he 
confer little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read little he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know what he doth not.” 


“Histories make men wise; poets witty; the mathematics subtle; natural philoso- 
phy deep; moral grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend.” 


“Suspicions that the mind gathers of itself are but buzzes, but suspicions that are 
artificially nourished, and put into men’s heads by the tales and whisperings of 
others, have stings!” 


“The knowledge of truth, whichis the presence of it, and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human nature.” 


We wish our members of Congress would lay the following under 
their pillows the night preceding a premeditated speech. Itshould be 


graven on a golden tablet, and hung in both branches of the Legisla- 
ture: 


‘Long and curious speeches,” says the sage, “‘are as fit for despatch, asa robe or 
mantle, with along train, is, for a race.” 


How often has every man of learning realized the truth ofthe follow- 
ing: 

“Some, whatever is beyond their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it, 
as impertinent* or curious, and so would have their ignorance seem judgment.” 


The beauty of the following almost inclines us to apologize for the 
harsh terms in which we have denounced Bacon’s conception of the ba- 
sis and the worth of morality: 


“Divide with reason between self-love and society; and be so true to thyself as 
thou be not false to others, especially to thy king and country. It isa poor centre 
of a man’s actions, HIMSELF.” 








*Using the word in its old English sense, namely—something inapplicable to the 
matter in hand. 
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How beautifully, how truly, how wisely said! The words italicised 
seem to us to concentrate, at asingle point, the whole theory of social and 
political duty. Yet how melancholy to reflect that the man who utter- 
ed a sentiment at once so profound and sublime, should have been so 
little ennobled by its influence upon himself—how melancholy that he 
who thought as a patriot and philosopher, acted the sycophant and tool 
of corruption. 

One of the most practically wise things that Bacon ever said is con- 
tained in the following little paragraph. Aftcr enumerating many of the 
devices by which cunning men gain a reputation, he adds: 


‘‘But these small wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, and it were a 
good deed to make a list of them; for that nothing doth more hurt in a State than 
that cunning men pass for wise.” 


And again: 


“Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy or wisdom; for it asketh a strong wit 
and a strong heart to know when to tell the truth and to do it; therefore it is the 
weaker sort of politicians that are the greatest dissemblers.” 


The following is true philosophy, and said in the genuine spirit of 
poetry: 


“Children sweeten labors, but they make misfortunes more bitter; they increase 
the cares of life, but they mitigate the remembrance of death.” 


W hat follows may be considered as of doubtful authority, but we are 
inclined to subscribe to its wisdom and truth. Speaking on the same 
subject, he says: 


‘‘And surely a man shall see that the noblest works have proceeded from child- 
less men, which have sought to express the images of their minds, where those of 
their bodies have failed; so the care of posterity is most in them that have no pos- 
terity.” 


The following should be incorporated in the same sentence with the 
Tvubs ceaurov of the ancient sage: 


‘Doth any man doubt that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as men would, and the like, but it 
would leave the minds of a number of men poor,shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves?” 


The following thoughts are so wise, so true, and so beautifully said, 
that it would be an injustice to his character to omit them in an enumera- 
tion of his wise sayings: 


“The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the understanding, 
as the first is for the affections, for friendship maketh a fair day in the aflections 
from storm and tempest; but it maketh daylight in the understanding, out of dark- 
ness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be understood only of faithful 
counsel which a man receiveth from his friend; but before you come to that, cer- 
tain it is, that whosoever has his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and un- 
derstanding do clarify and break up, in the communicating and discussing with 
another; he tosseth his thoughts more easily; he marshalleth them more orderly; he 
seeth how they look when they are turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser than 
himself, and that more by an hour's discourse than by a day’s meditation. It was 
well said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, that “speech was like cloth of 
arras opened and put abroad,” whereby the imagery doth appear in figure; whereas 
in cloth they lie but asin packs. Neither is this second fruit of friendship in open- 
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ing the understanding, confined to such friends as are able to give a man counsel, 
(they are indeed best,) but even without that a man learneth of himself, and bring. 
eth his own thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against a stone which itself 
cuts not. Jn a word, a man were better relate himself to a statue or a picture, 
than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother.” 


The essay on modern prophecies is curious and interesting, and dis« 
plays in his own mind the fruits of the “Inductive Philosophy.” Since 
the days of the Abbé de Paris, and the “Salem Witchcratt,” the sub. 
ject has been fully examined, and the world will probably never again 
need a laborious application of the methods by which the philosopher 
proposes to test the virtue of this class of speculations upon the credu- 
lity of mankind. There are probably, however, still surviving the wreck 
of past ignorance and folly, some few old women to whom we would 
specially recommend the following reflections. Explaining the apparent 
fulfilment of modern prophecies, the sage observes : 


“That that hath given them grace, and some credit consisteth in three things. 
First, men mark them when they hit, and never mark them when they miss; as 
they do generally also of dreams. The second is that probable conjectures, or ob. 
scure traditions many times turn themselves into prophecies: while the nature of 
man which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that which indeed they 
do but collect: as that of Seneca’s verse; for so much was then subject to demon. 
stration, that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond the Atlantic, which 
might probably be conceived not to be all sea: and adding then to the tradition of 
Plato’s Timoes and his Atlanticus, it might encourage one to turn it to a prediction, 
The third and last, (which is the great one) is, that almost all of them, being infi- 
nite in number, have been impostures, and by idle and crafty brains contrived after 
the event passed.” 


There is inthe following observation most excellent taste. The 
idea indeed has often occurred to us in contemplating a Grecian bust, 
the features of which we acknowledge in the majority of cases strike 
our own eye as insipid and without expression. The Apollo forms an 
exception to almost every other Grecian face, properly so called: and 
the features will be found on examination, in several particulars in this 
statue, manifestly and purposely irregular. ‘The beauty of the figure 
consists rather in the admirable congeniality of allthe features with each 
other than in their separate and independent perfection. The idea of 
selecting from the best specimens of the human species, the parts which 
are most beautiful in each, is a manifest absurdity. We doubt the 
correct application of such a principle even to the body, but to apply it 
to the face will be found utterly impracticable upon the very first ex- 
periment. But let us hear Bacon, whose notion we endorse verbatim et 
literatim: 

“There is no excellent beauty,” says he, “that hath not some strangeness in 


the proportion. A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer* were the 
more triflers; whereof the one would make a personage of geometrical proportions 











* His most celebrated pictures are ‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘Christ bearing the Cross,’ 
‘Adoration of the Wise Men,’ ‘The Passion,’ and ‘The Assumption,’ both of sur- 
passing beauty. He was the first who attempted elaborate engraving upon wood. 
He was born at Nuremberg, 2lst May, 1471. Died, 6th April, 1528. His pa- 
rents were Hungarian. His portrait of Charlemagne is still to be seen at Nurem- 
burgh, but its fidelity is of course conjectural. 
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the other by taking the best parts of divers faces to make one nen, Such 
personages, I think, would please nobody but the painter that made them: not but I 
think a painter may make the best face that ever was; but he must do it by a kind 


of felicity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air in music) and not by 
rule.”t 


Of the lines italicised it may truly be said—*“rem tetigit acu.” —he has 
touched the thing with the point of a needle. And now is it not worth 
the while to ask whether the Essay from which the above extract is 
made, never fell under the eyes of the Messrs. Schlegel? It would be 
an insult to scholars of their stupendous dimensions to suppose the 
contrary ; and if so, why have they not acknowledged that in these few 
words of Bacon is fully developed the grand idea—yea the cunning de- 
vice of that mighty superstructure of romanticism of which these gentle- 
men claim to be the peculiar and exclusive architects? The same 
principle obviously applies to all the branches of the fine arts, poetry, 
and the drama inclusive. Indeed this exquisite thought of the great phi- 
lopher will be found upon examination to touch, with the nicest discri- 
mination, the true points of distinction between the romantic and classic 
schools, and we may add, between our own Shakspeare, and the stiff 
and artificial imitators ofthe Greek tragedy. It is this felicity—this in- 
dividual and unique beauty, which, acknowledging the rules of art mere- 
ly in the general conception, dispenses with them in the details, and be- 
comes a rule unto itself—an ideal, the exact image of which, as one 
whole, exists nowhere, save in the mind of the poet or the artist. 

The following extracts from the essay on “Plantations,” are curious 
as exhibiting the state of agriculture at the time when Bacou published 
the little volume before us: 


‘“‘Planting of countries,” he says, “‘is like planting of woods; for you must make 
account to lose almost twenty year’s profit and expect your recompense in the end; 
for the principal thing that hath been the destruction of most plantations, hath been 
the base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years.” 


It is to be lamented that the last words of this sentence apply, with 
peculiar force, to the great body of our own cultivated lands in South- 
Carolina. It is impossible to contemplate, without melancholy, the waste 
and desert condition to which a large portion of some of the best ara- 
ble land we have, has been reduced by this same system of “base and 
hasty drawing of profit in the first years.” 

It is melancholy because it not only affects the original proprietor, 
and the present comeliness and prosperity of the country, but his chil- 
dren also—his posterity who are left in a positively worse condition as to 
the profit and respectability of agriculture than the avaricious ancestor. 
The system of cultivation at present universally adopted in our up-coun- 
try, must manifestly, ere the coming of the next generation, bring a 
large proportion of the landed property of our State to that condition 





+ A mathematician of some eminence in England has written an elaborate essay 
to prove, that the most exquisite music may be composed without any the least pre- 
vious experiment as to the effect the combination of notes will produce on the ear! 
As exquisite we have no doubt the music would be, as a picture painted upon the 
principles of Apelles or Durer. 
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when, according to the philosophy of Bacon’s time, it will be necessary to 
“make account to use almost twenty year’s profit, and expect your re- 
compense in the end.” 

The inheritance of posterity in this respect will be a collection of old 
fields without fences, and harvests of broom straw and stunted pines. 
But alas! in this country who thinks of posterity ? “Posterity has no 
votes.” 

We must here conclude our excerpts, and we perhaps owe for their 
length some apology to those of our erudite and tasteful friends to whom 
Bacon’s wisdom is familiar, and who read not what is fashionable but 
what is good. Such, however, is not the spirit ofthe age; and it is but 
too much to be regretted, that the sterling part of old English literature 
has been long since thrown among the neglected lumber of the library, 
buried beneath the mountain piles of trashy fiction, and tasteless, point- 
less poetry. Of the essays from which our excerpts have been made, 
we believe that but a single American reprint has ever appeared, and 
that a most shabby and inaccurate affair; while the editions of the so 
styled “British Essayists,” have been almost without number. Nay, we 
believe that Bacon is not even honored with a place by the side of these 
distinguished dignitaries of the moral law. Is it because the “Essays 
Moral and Political” contain less of moral truth and sage remark? We 
venture to say, that from the little volume before us may be extracted 
more of practical wisdom, judicious observation, and accurate know- 
ledge of man and of society, than from the whole tribe ot moral dis. 
quisitors together. What Dr. Johnson, “that pompous preacher of me. 
lancholy moralists,” (as Jeremy Bentham has designated the Ursa Major 
of literature) would consume half “the Rambler” in expounding, the lens. 
like intellect of Bacon condenses into a single focus of truth, or impresses 
with indelible fidelity alike upon the reasoning faculty and the imagination 
by some happy and quaintly expressed analogy. Even Addison, him. 
self, seems tame and prosing after the vivid impressions which the pithy 
and, if we may be allowed the expression, sculptural pages of Bacon, 
have made upon the mind. We venture to say, notwithstanding the 
difficulty to which we have pointed the reader’s attention that from the 
writings ofno single philosopher in any language, could the same number 
of practical maxims be extracted, so fit to be impressed upon the mind 
of youth, and which would furnish a guide so sure and unerring for the 
conduct of social life in all its varied grades and conditions. 

In conclusion, we would take the opportunity to remark, that the life 
and writings of Bacon illustrate, in a manner the most eminent and con. 
vincing, how perfectly compatible is the most laborious devotion to the 
most toilsome of the learned professions with the zealous pursuit of sci 
ence and general literature. His great works were composed amid the 
most constant and exacting judicial duties, and in addition to the time 
which productions, bearing in every line marks of the most thorough 
elaboration, must have required, how much more intense and protracted 
must have been the labors of that exhaustless accumulation of materials 
exhibited every where in his writings. [tis but too common both in this 
country and in England to regard the votaries of the learned profes. 
sions and of the law especially, as utterly divorced from any thing like 
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a liberal connection with literature or the sciences. Tc appear before 
the mighty tribunal where the rights of property and the destinies of hu- 
man life are at stake, weaponed and protected “to the teeth” from the 
exhaustless armory of special pleas, demurers, replications, rejoinders, 
surrejoinders, et id genus omne armorum, seems to be the single object 
of legal ambition: and if compelled peradventure to abandon these ne- 
cessary implements of justice when properly employed, it is not to allow 
the parties antagonist to throw themselves upon that manly strength with 
which deep learning and profound study have begirt the loins of the un- 
derstanding, but rather that the body intellectual, after the manner of 
the denuded wrestlers of antiquity, being thoroughly greased and made 
slippery with a triple unction of legal subtlety and contrivance, the vic- 
tory may be won not so much by strength and activity on the one hand 
as clumsiness and unskilful management on the other. What though 
our modern athletz employ neither the fat of swine nor the oil of olives, 
to elude the robustuous arm of the adversary, was ever any liniment of 
ancient or modern invention more fatal toa fair and honest hug than the 
legal unction aforesaid so plentifully poured out in our temples of justice? 
We doubt not that there is such athing as sharpening an intellect until it to- 
tally disappears, at least to all practical intents us a guide to the discovery 
oftruth, or the subversion of error; and that such is the inevitable destiny 
of a lawyer who without the wholesome discipline of enlarged study has 
gone through the usual sharpening process at the bar, is too manifest to re- 
quire either argument or instance to establish it. A mind brought through 
such a course of discipline to the ultimate period of its attenuated maturity, 
may not inaptly be likened to a certain class of souls designated by a cele. 
brated American Comedian,* as “the little end of nothing whittled down.” 
True, in our own country, the liberal character of our institutions, the 
lucid and direct appeal made by the Government to the understanding 
of the citizen in the minutest details of its practical administration, as in 
its highest embodiment of abstract right in the constitution and the 
laws, and above all, the open and manly political collision into which the 
members of the American Bar seem peculiarly thrown by the voice of 
the public,—all these preserve us from the class of narrow and preju- 
diced thinkers which infest the English Bar. But we are far from being 
altogether exempt from the evil of which we complain. We of Ame- 
rica are not without a class of “intellectual spiders,” (if we may use an 
expression we have somewhere observed), who imagine that the frame 
of “the solid globe” and all it contains, is bounded by the web-work of 
trickery which they themselves inhabit, and in the centre of which they 
sit enthroned and half entangled, surveying with an air of imagined 
science and superiority their own petty domain, as if it were the bound. 
less universe of thought. But the age is too much in advance to enable 
such a class to obtain the ascendant, or even a respectable foot-hold in 
the practical affairs of life. Our Courts, and indeed the English Courts 
themselves, have found it necessary to enlarge, in many places to raze 
to the very foundations, the massive walls of feudal adjudication, and, 











*We refer to Hacket. 
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through the breaches thus made, to invite intoa common brotherhood 
with the Patres Conscripti of the common law, the sages of all times 
and all countries. Hence the increased and increasing repute into 
which the great principles of the civil law are growing amongst us, and 
hence the increased enlargement and general liberalization of mind 
which characterizes the lawyers of the present century, both English 
and Amerivan, contrasted with those of preceding ages. But it is nota 
knowledge of the civil law, nor indeed of the laws of all nations and all 
ages, that can alone constitute at once Jawyers and philosophers—a uni- 
ty never to be lost sight of in the ambition of the student. We must re- 
member, that as all wise systems of law must be the work of wise men, 
who have approached the task with intellects made strong and compre- 
hensive by an enlarged study of man and of society—of every thing in- 
deed, a knowledge of which is necessary to a wise and just origination 
and establishment of laws, so we, if we expect to comprehend, to perpetu- 
ate, and to advance the science which these great sages have handed 
down to us for improvement, must prepare ourselves like them to con- 
template the principles of justice from the same lofty eminence, and with 
intellects equally unclouded, and equally able to distinguish, to arrange 
and classify the confused and multifarious objects that lie scattered below. 





A MOTHER’S ADVICE TO HER DAUGHTER. 


Mistake not human life. Experience will teach you that it is at best 
delusive and transitory; fraught with much anxiety and chequered with 
many inquietudes and disappointments—true, there are many enjoy- 
ments and blessings attendant on frail humanity; yet they are so fleet- 
ing, that if the mind were not capable of soaring beyond the present 
state, there would be but little of permanent felicity in this world; but, 
under the cheering light of christianity, we are led to aspire to a state 
of blessedness, the anticipation of which is sufficient to dispel all the ca- 
lamities of life, and to awaken all the energies of the soul to participate 
in the joys that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and which it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

By adorning your heart and life with the virtues and graces of the 
christian character, may you secure to yourself the esteem of the wise 
and good, here, the approbation of your own heart, and what is of infi- 
nitely more worth, the benediction of heaven, and a final entrance into 


the realms of the blessed. So prays your affectionate mother. 
Summerville, 1830. . 
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ELLEN REYNOLDS. 


Forty years have rolled away, since I last stood at the grave of 
Ellen Reynolds. Since then, [ have been a homeless wanderer over 
the earth. I have drooped beneath the fervid sun of the tropics, and 
shrunk before the piercing blast of the polar regions. Poverty hath 
crushed me with her heel, and affluence moved me with her charms; 
the beam of hope; the sunny ray of joy, the darling smile of beauty, 
have glittered before my path, and fear with his shadows, and despair 
with her storms, have darkened and obscured my way, but amidst them 
all, memory has turned with a warmth, that distance and time could not 
chill, to the littke mound, not greener in its turf, than in my affections, 
where slept, in the solemn silence of the grave, her, whose heart had been 
the home, the joy, the pride of my affections. 

I had been a wayward boy; in vain for me came the admonitions or 
the threats of parents;—the caress of my mother was the only method 
that could reclaim me from my headstrong and wilful course, the only 
charm that could woo me from the paths of sin and shame that I was 
accustomed to traverse, and as that spell withered, as the only light that 
could be a beacon to my misguided course faded and died away, and 
became extinguished by the hand of death, I plunged deeper and more 
deep into the vortex of guilt; and forgot, as it were, my own soul, and 
the being that made it. It was at this moment that I became acquaint. 
ed with Ellen Reynolds. She was an orphan,—young, destitute and 
beautiful;—poor in this world’s treasures, but rich, surpassingly rich, in 
the loveliness of her mind and person. Her smile, like the first ray of 
morning, could drive before it, the darkness that lingered around the 
heart;—her tear, like the gentle dew of Heaven, let it fall on what soil 
it might, would call forth those feelings, which would shelter and protect 
the soul from the burning rays of passion or of crime. Alas! for this 
world’s pleasures, that smile hath past away forever,—that tear hath 
withered with the source from whence it came, the beaming eye; and the 
beating heart—the pure and exalted mind, the beautiful and adorable 
person, all, all are lostto me. Death hath claimed them, the grave hath 
held them, the worm hath feasted on their bloom, but the spirit that gave 
them life and beauty hath passed to a clime, where corruption hath no 
power, and where eternal light and loveliness beam on the joyous and 
contented vision. 

Need I say that my soul warmed beneath the influence of this gentle 
spirit—that, like the thread of Ariadne, it unravelled for me the hidden 
mysteries of the labyrinth, in which vice hadensnared me,—that taught 
by her words and her example, | retraced the path I had trodden, to find 
in another and a happier course, those virtues and affections, [ had so 
long neglected and deserted. Oh woman! thou who art called the weak- 
er sex,—whom the savage of the wilderness makes his slave, to toil 
whilst he slumbers, and weep while he revels,—and the barbarian of 
civilized life looks on as the mere pander to his passions and the instru- 
ment of his pleasures, how far beyond man art thou, in strength and 
purity of soul! Here dost thou sway him with all his boasted superiori- 
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tv! Itis thou that canst make life a green spot in the desert, and a de- 
sert amid the greeness. ‘Thou lost him Paradise indeed, but a merciful 
God, knowing the temptation of thy smile and word, took away the hea- 
viness of the curse, and gave thee still to man, as his companion and his 
friend,—that in the bosom of another Paradise, he might forget the 
Eden he had lost. 

Our hearts became entwined, and love shed its pure and hallowed 
light around us;—we lived but in the heaven of our hopes and anticipa- 
tions, but “the course of true love never did run smooth,” and the tide 
of our affections has indeed proved an angry and a stormy wave, that 
has swept her into the grave, and me into the depths of misery and des- 
pair. We were both poor,—honor forbade our union until fortune or 
competence should be ours,—and | left my native place, and all I loved, 
to seek that wealth, which I fondly hoped would entitle me to the pos- 
session of her, who held the homage of my heart. Years past away, I 
sought and obtained the affluence I needed, enough to make our way 
happy and cheerful, but still the demon otf avarice cried out more, and | 
trifled with my heart’s love, that I might indulge the craving of the insa- 
tiate monster. Still time rolled on, and found me yet distant from El- 
len—the world again became mingled with my vision of happiness. I 
met other forms as bright as that I had so adored,—other eyes that 
beamed on me with the same gentleness and affection. The love that 
had flowed with the rapid tide of youth, became less active, as the first 
impetuosity of that season wore away; and as its current became mixed 
in my own veins, | persuaded myself that so it did in Ellen’s. I said, it 
is useless for me to leave a land where I am rich, not only in wealth, 
but in the affections of friends, and the smiles of beauty, to return to a 
spot that has forgotten me, that has no attractions, save the love that 
even now may be another’s, who will jeer and reproach me with my 
loss. I willremain. I will not leave my happiness to pursue a shadow. 
Oh man, man,—it is ever thus thou deceivest thyself, it is ever thus, that 
thou castest away the joys and pleasures within thy grasp, as objects 
worthless and unstable, and findest when thou hast lost them forever that 
that, for which thou hast abandoned them, was but the phantom of thy 
troubled imagination. At length the hour came, when the last excuse 
had been exhausted. I had continued to receive from Ellen protesta- 
tions of unchanged affection, mingled with those tender reproaches, so 
patient and forgiving in themselves, that they did but serve to show more 
plainly, the pure and exalted feelings, which dictated them. I embark- 
ed for my native land, reached my native home, and felt as I trod upon 
its soil, all the kindly feelings of my heartreturn. If not there, where 
else should man forget the world, and turn to his Creator witha changed 
and humble countenance. ‘The earth where slumber the forms of that 
father, who reared, cherished, protected him, gave him life and gave him 
joy;—taught him the sports of childhood, and the pleasures and pursuits 
of youth;—of that mother whose bosom was at once his rest and food,— 
which he might flee to as an ark of safety, from the terrors of infancy, 
and the cares of boyhood. The spot to which | had now returned, had 
not only these claims upon my affections, but it had others, since it held 
the heart, the smile, the love, that were all mine own. I reached her 
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dwelling, knocked, announced myself, and was admitted, and as I waited 
for her coming, the thought occurred to me that I would test the affec. 
tion, which, God knows, I had already sufficiently tried by my absence 
and capriciousness. The door opened and she entered, more beautiful 
and enchanting than when I had left her,—but as she bounded towards 
me, with a mild exclamation of joy, | stayed her with my hand, and said, 
“Ellen, I have called to ask your forgiveness, | am the husband of 
another.” ‘The rose, that joy had called into her cheek, grew redder for 
a moment, then waned away into the pallid hue of death;—the blow had 
come upon her, like the blighting frost of Spring, upon the blossom it 
had wooed forth with its treacherous brightness. Her lips opened to 
give utterance to her words, but ere they came, she drooped and fell, and 
as I caught her in my arms, | perceived too late, the folly and madness 
ofmy act. “Look up,” I exclaimed, in the agony of despair, “Look up, 
my dearest, my best beloved Ellen,—mine was a foolish and a cruel 
tale-—I am thine, only thine, and thine forever.” And she did look up, 
the eye that had ever beamed upon me with tenderness and affection, 
still gazed on me with its wonted kindness,—the heart, that had been 
stilled by my wicked intelligence, once more heaved at the joyous tid- 
ings, and the smile of love again played upon her lips; and then the eye 
closed, and the heart ceased to beat, and the smile though it still lingered, 
lingered but to mock me with its loveliness, and to madden me with the 
thought, that it would soon be swept away, by the withering embrace of 
foul corruption. She was dead!/—and I, her murderer,—the assassin, 
at once, of my own happiness, and of the being that adored me, stood 
by her side, an outcast and a maniac. 

Forty years have past away since then. Death, ever ready to des- 
troy those who ask not for his coming, hath turned a deaf ear to the 
supplications of the weary and life-burthened. I have been left a living 
monument, to attest the folly, the depravity, the ingratitude of man. 
The affections and sympathies of life are all dried up in my veins, and 
my morning prayer and evening supplication are offered up to the throne 
of the Most High, in the humble ani trembling hope, that an age of 
suffering and remorse may have atoned for the guilt of a hasty and un- 
guarded act, and that a few more days may unite me again with that 
peace, which was buried in the grave with Ellen Reynolds. 

Savannah, ( Geo.) C. 





MEDORA. 


May thine hours be haply past, 

Eack one brighter than the last. 
Dear girl, to thee be given 

On earth life’s happiness to know, 
Rich, as happiness on earth can flow; 
And richer still in heaven. 
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THE ALABAMA PRAIRIES. 


Tue Prairies of Alabama are remarkable for their picturesque beauty; 
and exhibit a species of scenery altogether peculiar, we believe, to the 
new world. ‘They are not, as is generally supposed, level and uniform 
plains, but display every variety of surface; rolling into hill and dale, and 
diversified by groups and groves of trees, that are often disposed with 
the most romantic effect; not unfrequently rivalling the finest specimens 
of landscape gardening. ‘To emerge from the wilderness upon these 
airy and elegant lawns, which, while they resemble the ornamented do- 
mains of some rich estate, are yet, from the remoteness of their situation, 
associated with all the poetry of nature,—produces a novel impression 
and delightful effect upon the mind of the traveller. These lovely spots 
are truly the gardens of nature; and we might almost fancy them a re- 
maining portion of that “blissful solitude,” where our first parents dwelt 
in innocence and love, 

It is difficult to account for the origin of these singular fields. Their 
existence is not more wonderful, however, than that of the forests among 
which they extend,—serving, as they do, to ventilate those thickly wood- 
ed regions, where the air would undoubtedly stagnate, but for these open 
spaces,—which may therefore be considered as a species of substitutes 
for lakes and streams, wherever they occur. Their origin may per- 
haps be attributed to the violent and extensive whirlwinds which not un- 
frequently visit the densely wooded regions of the West. Wherever the 
woods are prostrated, the rich soil immediately produces a luxuriant and 
overwhelming growth of grass, which probably keeps down the forest, 
and prevents the growth of timber trees. 

There are two sorts of these open grounds,—the one termed the black, 
and the other the da/d Prairies. Inthe former, the soil, taken up in the 
middle of the Prairie, is found to be precisely of the same quality with 
that in the timbered land,—a circumstance which scems to countenance 
the foregoing conjecture as to the origin of these singular objects. 

The bald Prairies, however, are not rich, but are by far the most 
beautiful, as they bear a short smooth sward; and the groves dispersed 
over them being free from undergrowth. In the Opelousas country, in 
Louisiana, where Prairies of this sort occur, the French inhabitants term 
the groves that grow in an insulated manner upon them, islands—as 
PIsle de Vache. 

The Prairies of Opelousas and Alabama are comparatively small; and 
wholly different in character from the great plains W est of the Missouri, 
and the Mississippi. The latter are of vast extent, and have but little 
rural beauty to boast of. They are literally seas of grass, where there 
prevails a steady breeze, as on the ocean; and they are so destitute of 
trees, that travellers in crossing them are obliged to use the manure of 
the buffalo for fuel. 


THE PRAIRIES. 


Where Alabama spreads her fertile wilds, 
Full many a beauteous scene the. eye beguiles; 
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Like gardens bright by wand of wizard made, 

Or mortal skill; the web of light and shade 

A wondrous work of art and nature seems, 

And rivals all that fancy sees in dreams. 

The blooming Prairies! smooth as scythed lawn, 
With graceful girdle round their borders drawn 
Of stately groves, with pensive parks between, 
Linking those lovely spots of fervid green, 

That from the first of time thus fair have been! 
Silent and calm, and sunny is their breast, 

As lakes,—save when by passing gloom imprest 
Of clouds,—or spreads some grass-encircled wood, 
Whose shadows, still as meditation, brood; 

For shelter and for slumber as designed, 

Where gaze the antlered herds, or rest reclined; 
Or panther pillows with his paws his head, 

Like warrior sleeping on his arms in dread; 

So fair, they seem the happy isles of old, 

By poets placed beyond the seas that rolled 

O’er the Sun’s western grave; or else the heaven 
By Indian Sagans to their warriors given; 

Who still the bison and the bear pursue, 

With dog and bow, o’er meads of fragrant dew; 
Their carpets green with strawberries enwrought, 
And floral knots, and blooms from rainbows caught, 
Fragrant, as if the wreath of Iris there 

Had fallen and perfumed the sacred air.* 

The lily here, like curled shell of the deep, 

With leopard spots adorned, hangs as in sleep; 
Gay vines around them grow in natural bowers, 
And forests covered like the ground with flowers; 
Where the Magnolia’s moons rise on the day, 

And starry glories crown the immortal bay; 
Where perches the wild turkey, proud to show 
His wattles, that like coral necklace glow; 

Or round their borders rise the rank of canes, 
That to the breeze their ever-verdant vanes 

Turn bright,—a world of vegetation deep, 

Where the bear wallows,t where unscared may sleep 
The whole day long the wild cat; where the wind 
Arrests its course, and can no passage find. 
Expanding oft they spread to wilds more wide, 
The groves scarce seen that tower on their side; 
The eye asin an ocean lost at last, 

Bounded by clouds that seem to touch the weedy waste- 
Sometimes in ordered rows the trees pass o’er, 
Or solitary dot the desert floor; 

Or, graceful grouped, full many a tall alcove 
Romantic form, fit haunts for happy love; 

Or where philosophy, invoking truth, 

Enwrapt might sit; and contemplation soothe 

The soul into tranquillity divine; 

Where every sorrow might at ease recline, 
Sheltered from all the black’ning storms of life, 
Here, where there comes no echo of their strife. 








*The ancients believed that those trees on which the rainbow shone, acquired 
thence an aromatic quality. 
+The bear, like the hog, wallows in ssmmer. 
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The smiling sages of the garden here, 


-In such blest shades the fruits they sought to rear, 


Had found,*—pure pleasure and serenity 

Of mind, from vexing cares and passion free. 
The evening hour how lovely to behold! 

Wher the sun tints the virgin green with gold; 
And streams into each silent, faunic glade 
That dimly hovers round: the ancient shade 
Scarce from the sweet invasion seems to fly, 
But near each bright spot dark is seen to lie; 
And looks like sorrow, when a fleeting smile 
She wears. Fast spread the brooding glooms the while: 
But tho’ dim Night beneath the shade succeeds, 
Young twilight dances o‘er the dewy meads! 

A single star upon her brow—her vest 
Coerulian, like the last cloud of the West. 





A SONG IN SEVENTY SIX. 


I. 


Oh, joy! for the day star is breaking, 
O’er all these wide forests and shores,— 
From her slumber of ages awaking, 
Her light again liberty pours— 
O’er the waste of the new world extending, 
Where the savage and tyrant hath trod 
Young freedom her war song is blending, 
With the anthem that rises to God; 
The strong man no longer is sleeping, 
And the bright blade in sunlight is leaping. 


II. 


Oh, the young virgin land shall no longer, 
By the tyrants foul foot be debased— 

The God in his own clime grows stronger, 
And his altars now rise undefaced— 

From mountain, from river, from valley, 
The call of the true heart ascends— 

And the brave to the dread combat rally, 
And the doom and the danger impends,— 

The blood of the foe streams like water, 

And the hills wear the garment of slaughter. 
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ON THE CLIMATE AND HEALTH OF CHARLESTON. 


BY THOMAS M. LOGAN, M. D. 


CHARLESTON now bids fair to prosper. No longer distracted by the 
all-absorbing discussion of political subtleties, too often the enemies of 
order and social organization, our city is effectually aroused toa sense 
of her own importance. A healthful reaction has been effected, and 
the glad spirit of enterprise is abroad. Rail roads and steam boats are 
pioneering the way to greatness—while liberal banking systems, in the 
spirit of the times, extend their fostering aid and protection to the ho- 
nest and the industrious. It has been suggested, that, at a period like 
the present, some benefit might accrue from a concise statistical inquiry 
into the true state of our climate and health. Similar inquiries, in Eu- 
rope, have been found to conduce to the most beneficial results, and to 
afford the best criterion of the progressive or retrograde movements of 
society. ‘The hygienic inductions derived therefrom are also highly va- 
luable in their application to the objects of government—the introduc- 
tion of strangers, and the purposes of trade. By such means are di- 
vulged the true history of localities in health and disease, the increase 
and decrease of particular maladies, their period of appearance, dura- 
tion and termination—as well as their fatality, and the modes of provi- 
ding against their attacks. Such consideration induces us to believe, 
that an investigation of this character, applied to our city, will not prove 
devoid of interest or utility. And we are the more urged to this under- 
taking from the lamentable fact, that the sixth city of the United 
States, in point of commerce, population and wealth, is generally believ- 
ed to be under the influence of a pestilential and sickly atmosphere;—a 
character which it does not deserve, and which is in the highest degree 
prejudicial to its true interests, as well as to the interest of our State. 
It is high time that this error should be disproved and corrected. 
Charleston, in spite of the exaggerated account of its hot climate, and the 
sad catalogue of its diseases recorded by Dr. Chalmers,* is decidedly 
one of the healthiest cities on the face of the globe. Situated in the lat. 
32° 47' North, and lon. 80° 00'52'' Westt from Greenwich, and spread- 
ing out onc large plain, with a sea open to it in front, and laved by the 
waiters of two spacious rivers on either side, it possesses the most eligible 
location for a city, and a climate unsurpassed for an agreeable medium 
between heat and cold by any city on our Southern frontier. Having 
numerous streets running in straight lines from East to West, and ex- 
tending from river to river, the best natural means are afforded for drain- 





*This was the opinion of the talented historian of our countty, Dr. David Ram- 
say, who, in reply to a letter from Dr. Currie soliciting information respecting the 
climate and diseases of South-Carolina, refers him particularly to the publications 
of Drs. Lining and Chalmers. “I think the latter,” writes Dr. Ramsay, “has ex- 
aggerated the heat of our climate, and given a gloomy representation of its diseas- 
es.” Vide, an “Historical Account of the climates and diseases of the United 
States of America, &c.” By Wm. Currie, &c. Philadelphia, MDCCXCII, p. 342, 

tAccording to the most reoent calculations of the late Professor Courtenay, of 
the Charleston College. 
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ing, which have been judiciously improved by the addition of subterra- 
nean drains, through most of which the tide water flows, so that eve 
nuisance is thoroughly washed out, and the city thus kept free from all 
impurities. In the rivers Ashley and Cooper, which almost entirely 
surround the city, rendering it a peninsula, the water is decidedly salt, 
partaking of all the properties of sea water as high up as fifteen, and 
. during droughts, twenty miles from their mouths. Between these rivers 
the ground for a circumference of twenty miles in the country is not 
ten feet higher at a medium than the surface of full sea at spring tides, 
and the peninsula of Charleston is not seven feet above high water 
mark. Formerly, during the continued prevalence of strong north 
eastwardly winds, great fears have been entertained that an overflow of 
the city would occur*; at present such fears are regarded as chimerical. 
The very high tides during north-eastwardly winds are readily account- 
ed for from the circumstance of these winds opposing the Gulf Stream 
running with a strong current towards the north-east, at a distance of 
about sixty miles from the coast, and thus causing a reflux or intumes- 
cence on the coast of Carolina. 

It is generally customary in all treatises like the present, to take a 
comparative view of the climate, bills of mortality, and endemial and 
epidemic diseases peculiar to the place to be described. A somewhat 
similar course we purpose adopting in the prosecution of our subject; 
and if, by so doing, and comparing the former with the existing state of 
things, we can show that in proportion as Charleston has increased in 
population, wealth and cleanliness, and attained a higher state of social 
order, so, in a relative proportion, have the salubrity and health of the 
city increased, we trust that the position with which we first set out, 
| viz: that “Charleston is decidedly one of the healthiest cities on the face 

of the Globe,” will be deemed sufficiently authenticated and established. 

| In an interesting article of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 

‘a for April, 1834, is exhibited a view of the proportional mortality in the 

7 principal European States, (which we shall have occasion to refer to 

again,) whereby it would appear that the longest duration of life by no 
means corresponds with the greatest warmth of climate: 
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: “Norway, Scotland and Iceland, being much more favorable to the prolongation 
of life, than the milder regions of Southern Europe; where three deaths take place 
in the latter, scarcely two occurin the limits of Ancient Scandinavia. Russia and 
Poland, where nature and fortune have not been lavish of the necessaries of life, 
enjoy an astonishing longevity. The population, comprising a mass of nearly six- 
ty millions, spin out their existence almost one half longer than that which is enjoy- 
ed by the inhabitants of Italy, and exactly twice the length of time which any one 
can expect to live in the capital of Austria. The smallest mortality in Europe oc. 
% curs in maritime countries, which are in the vicinity of the polar circle, such as 
Sweden, Norway and Iceland. This is also the casein countries, where as in Rus. 
sia, the influence of climate is not aided by civilization, and of itself is sufficient to 
. assure long life to mankind. Countries, where the heat is moderate, are not, as 
might be supposed, among those which possess the advantage ot a small mortality; 

to obtiin it, they must require the benefits of a high state of social order. 
The Southern countries, the mlid climate of which seems to be so favorable to 
the human race, are, on the contrary, regions where life is exposed to the greatest 








*A partial inundation of the city has occurred but once, and that was during the 
violent hurricane of 1752. Hewat’s History, p. 180, vol. 2. 
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dangers. In the smiling plains of Italy the chances of dying are one half greater 
than in those of cold and foggy Scotland; and under the beautiful skies of Greece, 
the certainty of life is one half less than among the ices of Iceland.” 


Now these facts are in perfect accordance with all we know of Charles- 
ton. ‘The summer heat is by no means intense—it is moderate; the 
climate being temperate, and resembling in a very great degree that of 
Montpelier, Lyons and Bordeaux of Franee, and Milan and Turin of 
Italy; which cities are universally allowed to possess a climate, than 
which none affords a more agreeable medium between the heat of the 
tropical, and the cold of arctic countries. Did not Charleston, therefore, 
enjoy the benefits of a high state of social order, the mortality would 
be much greater than it now is; for, formerly, as will be hereafter shewn, 
the proportionate number of deaths was much greater than at present. 
Charleston, therefore, being classed among those countries, which, hav- 
ing once attained a high state of social order, are favorable to health and 
longevity, must now enjoy these benefits, and deserves, according to 
this mode of estimation, to be ranked among the healthiest cities. ‘The 
validity of this assertion, however, will hereafter be confirmed by facts. 

The atmospherical vicissitudes of our city are, nevertheless, some- 
times sudden and considerable, although much less so than formerly; for 
we find, that in 1752, as great a difference in temperature as 83 degrees 
on different days of the same year actually occurred, and frequent in- 
stances are on record in which the thermometer fell more than 50 de- 
grees in less than 15 hours.* Since the year 1751, in which Dr. Chal- 
mers mentions a differencs of 46 degrees in the course of 16 hours, we 
find no very uncommon fall of the thermometer on record, until the 27th 
April, 1813, when there suddenly occurred a difference of 44 degrees 
in the course of a few hours. In 1819, Dr. Shecut again records a 
sudden fall in the thermometer of 33 degrees in the course of 12 hours. 
Such very great variations are, however, by no means now so common 
as formerly, and this is one of the many facts, that may be adduced in 
favor of the more equable, and hence more salubrious climate of Charles- 
ton at the present time. That is, if we fall into the commonly accepted 
opinion, which we are somewhat disposed to question in extenso, that 
changeable weather predisposes to sickliness. Zimmerman observes, 
that: 


‘*Man, and man alone, is formed to resist the two extremes of heat and cold, and 
that he lives and continues healthy under all the variations of temperature.” 


In support of this we would adduce the fact of the Russian practice of 
plunging from their hot baths into a snow bank with impunity. And M. 
M. Duhamel and Tillet give an account of some French girls, who sup- 
ported a heat of 175 degrees in an oven for more than 10 minutes with. 
out any injurious effects. If these facts be so, and men not only exist, 
but flourish under such circumstances, surely the variation of afew de- 
grees of temperature, which, taken at a common average of the seasons 
at Charleston, never exceeds 20 degrees in the course of 24 hours, can 
hardly be regarded as a very powerfully predisposing cause of disease. 





*Vide Shecut’s Medical and Philosophica] Esseys, p 66. 
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But the most perceptible and salutary change which has taken place in 
the climate of Charleston, is in the remarkable diminution of the intensi- 
ty of its summer heat. In turning to Hewat’s History,* we find that du- 
ring the months of June, July and August, of 1752, the weather was 
excessively warm, and the mercury, in the shade, often arose above the 
90th, and at one time, to the 101st degree of the thermometer; and at the 
same time, when exposed to the sun, and suspended at the distance of 
five feet from the ground, it arose above the 120th degree. In corro. 
boration of this we have the testimony of Dr. Chalmers, who even goes 
farther, and states that in the same year the thermometer varied in the 
shaded air between the 90th and 101st degree of Fahrenheit, and that in 
the coolest part of his kitchen, the mercury stood at the 115th degree 
for several hours. The same writer also informs us that during the sum- 
mer of 1752, a candle was blown out and set in a chimney at 10 o’clock 
at night, the wick of which continued to burn clearly until next morn- 
ing. This, however, it appears, was a remarkable year, for we do not 
find that the mercury ever again rose so high in the thermometer; al. 
though in Dr. Chalmer’s thermometrical table, we perceive that the 
mercury was frequently in succeeding years, up to the 96th degree; a 
degree of heat, which will astonish many, who now complain of the 85th 
and 90th degree of heat as insupportable. Now by comparing the de- 
grees of heat for the ten years, recorded by Dr. Chalmers, from 1750 to 
1759, with those of the ten years recorded by Dr. Shecut, from 1809 to 
1818, upwards of half a century from the former observations, the re- 
sult will be the most incontestible proof of the increasing mildness and 
improved condition of the temperature of Charleston. Thus, the aver- 
age of the mean heat in the former is 68 degrees, while in the latter it is 
but 60 degrees; leaving 8 degrees less of mean heat in the year in favor 
of the city, and proving that the climate of Charleston was in 1818, 8 de- 
grees colder than it was 60 years before that date. We regret that the 
difficulty of obtaining correct data prevents us from taking an average of 
the mean heat for the last ten years; but the annexed table, which has 
been carefully compiled from the year 1738 to the present year, 1836, 
will shew a decided decrease of the intensity of the summer heat, and a 
progressive improvement in the range between the heat and cold during 


that period: 


Thermometrical Scale of the range of the Thermometer at Charleston, from 1738 


to 1836, compiled from the writings of Hewat, Chalmers, Shecut, and the Report 
of the Board of Health: 


YEARS. MAXIMUM. MINIMUM. RANGE. 
1738 to 1742, 101. 17. 84. 
1750 to 1759, 101. 18. 83. 
1822 to 1825, 92. 19, 73. 
1833 to 1836, 94, 5. 89. 


Now one of the great reasons for this progressive diminution of ex- 
treme heat, we think, may be attributed to the clearing of woods, drain- 
ing of swamps, and other acts of cultivation, as has been exemplified in 





*Vide, “An Historical Account of the rise and progress of the colonies of South- 
Carolina and Georgia;” in 2 vols. vol. 1, p. 179. 
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China by the observing Lind. We are aware that it is commonly be. 
lieved, that cultivation, by clearing and levelling a country, while it mi- 
tigates the severity of the winters, increases the heat of the summers in 
a proportionate degree. Common observation, and the principles of 
philosophy, however, show that this idea is erroneous. For we do not 
find in France and Italy, which now afford a congenial atmosphere to the 
orange and the olive, where the winters, one thousand eight hundred 
years ago, exhibited the rivers bound with ice, and the earth deeply and 
permanently covered with snow, which important change can only be 
attributed to the simple process of clearing and cultivation, that the 
suinmers are peculiarly sultry or oppressive; but, on the other hand, that 
the temperature of the summer months is equable, bland and agreeable. 
And again: : 


“During the greatest summer heat it is found,” says Dr. Williamson, “that the 
extraordinary heat of the atmosphere does not rise to any considerable height, and 
in the upper regions it is perpetually cold, both because the air in those regions is 
too remote from the earth to be warmed by the heat reflected from its surface, and 
because the air in those higher regions, not being pressed by such a weight of in- 
cumbent atmosphere, is too rare to be susceptible of a great degree of heat.” 


Hence it is evident, that to render a climate agreeable, itis only necessa- 
ry to create a proper mixture of the cold air, which is above, with the 
warm air below. And we can conceive of no better method of effecting 
this, than by clearing our vast forests of ther impermeable shrubbery, 
and thus giving access to the mountain and sea breezes, charged with 
moisture, to restore the equilibrium agreeably to the established laws of 
matter and of motion. In opposition to this it may be urged that the 
clearing of our immense forests, while thus mitigating the ardor of our 
Urban atmosphere, permits the entrance of the sun, whose penetrative 
beams soon diffuse the matter of malaria, which otherwise would lie dor- 
mant, and causes it to work its fatal ravages in those localities thus sud- 
denly deprived oftheir protection from the meridian beams; so that our 
alluvial country, which, during the revolutionary war, was entirely ex- 
empt from miasmatic diseases, has now been made the abiding place of 
pestilential vapors. ‘T’o those, however, who urge this as a serious ob- 


jection to clearing and cultivation, we beg leave to present a different 


view of the case. The clearing of forests, it is true, causes the dislodge- 
ment of malaria; but, we must remember that, at the same time, the rays 
of the sun disperse it. Now, from the best knowledge we have of ma- 
laria, it is a compound gas, resembling sulphuretted hydrogen combined 
with water in the form of mist, and obeys the motion of the atmosphere. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that as night approaches, and the 
dispelling influence of the sun is removed, so there will be an adfluction of 
the moist air of the forest,* to the rarified air of the cleared land, and an 
equilibrium thus be restored. This again will be dispersed by the next 
day’s sun, and again be restored at night by the invariable laws of na- 
ture; and this may be one of the reasons, (for we are not without other 
reasons,) why we are more susceptible of miasmatic diseases during the 





*The word forest, in the sense here employed, applies only to a promise~ous 
growth of trees—not to our Pine barrens. 
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night, than during the day. For as soon as the gas, which is disenga- 
ged by the sun from the cleared land, becomes combined with the moist 
air from the forest, a poisonous malaria is produced, only rendered more 
deadly by the mere act of sleeping. Thus is it in the Campagna di 
Roma, where Romans once respired the purest air, now rendered dead- 
ly by-its neglected waters and their stagnant exhalations to the unwary 
traveller who indulges in the briefest sleep. On the other hand, the 
wooded pine lands, which are kept in a state of uniform temperature, 
preserve their healthy atmosphere as well during the night as during 
theday. Destroy then these disproportionately immense forests—these 
laboratories of malaria, and we at once strike at the root of the evil, and 
restore our country to a benign climate, to a salubrious atmosphere, to 
prosperity and to happiness. Should that happy era ever arrive, how 
delightful, how enviable will be the lot of Carolina, that favored portion 
of the globe, for which the Eleusinian mother pours forth her choicest 
stores. In looking over the census of 1830, and the Bills of Mortality 
for afew years past, and comparing the one with the other, we find 
abundant cause to congratulate ourselves upon the proportionate num- 
ber of deaths and upon the improved salubrity of Charleston. Thehis- 
tory of the world affords but few parallels in the proportionate number 
of deaths; and we think the facts would bear us out, were we to chal- 
lenge a comparison with any portion of the globe, (with one or two ex- 
ceptions,) in point of health with this favored city. But it would be an 
herculean—nay, an almost impossible undertaking, to make an aggre. 
gate of the Bills of Mortality of the different cities and towns in the 
world, or even of the United States, for the purpose of comparison. 
This we must leave for abler and more labor-loving heads than ours. 
We will simply state, however, that formerly when Bills of Mortality 
were annually printed, the inhabitants then being not quite 4,000, it ap- 
pears that 1 in 37 died annually,* whereas only 1 in 454 now die. 

Indeed one of the most interesting statistic views of the mortality in 
various countries is that, in which the influence of the progress of civili- 
zation is exhibited, by comparing the deaths to the population of the 
same cities, at intervals sufficiently long to admit of a decided social 
amelioration. 

The following examples, taken from the article in the Edinburgh 
Journal already alluded to, exhibit the subject in a striking manner. 


The number of deaths, compared with the population, was:— 
In London, in 1690, 1 in 24 inhabitants; in 1828, 1 in 55. 
In Petersburg, in 1768, 1 in 28 do. in 1828, 1 in 48. 
In Geneva, in 1560, 1 in 18 do. in 1821, 1 in 43. 
In Berlin, in 1765, 1 in 28 do. in 1827, 1 in 34. 
In Paris, in 1650, lin 25 ~~ do. in 1829, 1 in 32. 
In Rome, in 1771, 1 in 21 do. in 1828, 1 in 3I. 
In Amsterdam, in I770, 1 in 25 do. in 1828, 1 in 29. 
In Stockholm, in 1763, Lin 19 ~~ do. in 1827, I in 26. 
In Vienna, in 1750, lin20 = do. in 1821, 1 in 25. 


In Charleston, as we have above stated, in 1731, 1 in 37 inhabitants 
died annually; in 1835, only 1 in 453 died. 


*Vide, “An Account of the Weather and Diseases of South Carolina, by Lionel 
Chalmers, M. D.” p. 37. 
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Now from each and all of these statements it indubitably appears, that 
the mortality is every where decreasing, and the chances of longevity 
increasing. The chief causes which, in connexion with the progress of 
civilization, have tended to diminish mortality, are: 


“The draining of marshes, and the embanking of streams and rivers; the favor® 
able division of public wealth, which affords to each individual labor and subsis- 
tence; the abundance and good quality of the food of the people; the attention bes- 
towed on children from birth and continued in schools, manufactories, and publie 
establishments; vaccination and sanitary arrangements, which prevent the importa- 
tion or development of contagious diseases; the low price of the productions of in- 
dustry, allowing the less affluent classes to enjoy those habits of cleanliness which 
were equally unknown and beyond their reach, and furnishing them with the means 
of escaping the intemperateness of the season; lastly, the successful measures 
adopted for diminishing the insalubrity of towns, and especially colleges, theatres, 
hospitals, prisons, churches, and other public establishments, which, in many places, 
are still without the means cf ventilation, heating and cleaning.” 


To these may be added the present advanced state of medical science, 
as is incontestibly proved. Out of two acute cases one may recover 
by the almost unassisted efforts of nature. But under the medical pro- 
tection of our own age, six out of seven, or even eleven out of twelve, 
are likely to survive, according to the period of the disease at which 
they are placed under treatment.* Thus is the life of man not only 
ameliorated, but it is undoubtedly prolonged by the acts of civilization. 
The arrangement of this essay will force us to be rather brief on the 
subject of the diseases of our city; to prove the mitigation of such 
diseases, however, both as to frequency of occurrence and mortality, it 
is only necessary to look to facts. Before the hurricane of 1752, one 
half of the annual number of deaths was produced by cholera infantum, 
among children, who were under 5 years of age; and from this cause, 
the late Dr. Ramsay, in his valuable Medical History of South-Caro- 
lina, remarks, prior to the year 1800: 


“That the Spring months were formerly the terror of parents; and that diseases 
of that season had hecome less frequent and less mortal.” 


It cannot fail to excite the most pleasing and grateful emotions to observe 
that this formidable outlet of infant life is now so sensibly diminished. 
Previous to the year 1820, the Bills of Mortality, during the Spring 
months, exhibited the deaths of a larger portion of children by one-fifth, 
than have been subsequently known. Formerly Scarlitina used to ap- 
pear very frequently among our vernal diseases, but whether it be attri- 
butable to a change of climate, or the enforcement of quarantine regu- 
lations, it is now seldom met with. Catarrhal affections, the effects of 
atmospherical vicissitudes, do not so frequently assume an alarming 
form. ‘Their pathology is now better understood; hence their conse- 
quences are generally anticipated, and they are not permitted to degen- 
erate into more formidable diseases. Since the year 1807, when the 
Influenza, or Catarrhus Epidemica prevailed with universal influence and 
great fatality throughout the State, but few cases have occurred, in 
which the disease has been allowed to assume a fatal form. Even in 


*Vide Blanc’s Select Diss. and Dr. Hawkins’ Medical Statistics. 
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“Fevers,” which says the gifted Ramsay, “are the proper endemics of 
Carolina,” we find a decided amelioration both as to frequency of oc- 
currence and fatality. ‘These fevers are the effects of the warm and 
moist climate, assisted by other adventitious causes. In their mildest 
season, they assume the type of intermittents, and in their next grade 
they are bilious remitients. ‘The causes of these fevers, in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of a city atmosphere, produce a distinct, and a most 
dreadful form of fever. This is the Yellow Fever, an endemic of the 
region we inhabit. The condition essential to its generation is the state 
depending upon acrowding together of human habitations. It is the dis- 
ease of cities and towns—not of villages, nor country places. ‘The 
two first mentioned forms of these fevers now happily prove seldom fa- 
tal; their treatment is well understood, and they no longer aid in swelling 
the list of our Bills of Mortality. ‘The latter form of fever has, at differ- 
ent periods, been the scourge of most of the Atlantic cities of the United 
States, and continues to be so frequently the theme of medical writers, 
that it would besupererogatory for us to enlarge on the subject. For- 
tunately, however, (and we wish this fact was better known abroad,) it 
assumes, or does now assume a milder form in our city, than in many 
of our Atlantic cities subject to its prevalence. Natives and those who 
have resided in Charleston for four or five successive summers—infants, 
and Africans are, for the most part, exempt from its attack; or, the lat- 
ter in a very mild form; while strangers from higher latitudes, and young 
persons, particularly such as have been absent for several summers, are 
the almost exclusive subjects. No attack of any other endemic form of 
Fever, as Bilious Remittent, &c. tends to destroy the predisposition of 
a stranger to Yellow Fever. The predisposition is only gradually lost 
by long residence and complete acclimation. The prophylaxis con- 
sists in the careful avoidance of all ordinary exciting causes. Temper- 
ance, but not abstemiousness, is justly recommended; and the heat of the 
sun by day, as well as the damp dews of evening and night must be 
shunned. We have no well authenticated instance of the disease hav- 
ing been communicated by contagion; consequently, the duties of the 
nurse, and the tender offices of friendship are, without apprehension, as- 
siduously and faithfully performed. ‘The deaths produced by this hy- 
dra of disease will not average in our city, one year with another, more 
than 1 in 8 of the attacked. Different epidemic seasons, however, dif- 
fer much in proportionate mortality. In Philadelphia, in 1820, the 
deaths by Yellow Fever are stated at 2 in 3—in Gibraltar, in 1804, 1 in 
3—and in Xeres de la Fontera, in 1820, 70 per cent. 

The years most conspicuous for the prevalence of Yellow Fever are 
proved to be thosein which there has been an excessive hot and dry, or 
hot and moistsummer. ‘The hurricane of 1752, which was the greatest 
ever known in Carolina, seemed to produce some effect with regard to 
the occurrence of the disease; since it appears that from that period to 
1792, there was no epidemic attack of the disease; but when it did occur, 
it was merely sporadic. In the year 1792, anew era of the Fever com. 
menced, according to Dr. Ramsay, which has continued to this time, 
varying only as to the state of the seasons. The greatest number of 
deaths that have been recorded to have happened in the city, from Yel. 
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low Fever, are those of 1817, which amounted to 268. The next great- 
est number of deaths by Yellow Fever was in 1824, when 236 died of 
the disease. Since that period there has been a marked and progres- 
sive diminution in the number of its victims; indeed, long intervals, and 
as many as five years of uninterrupted exemption from the disease have 
since occurred. In 1825 and ’26, no cases of Yellow Fever occurred; 
in 1827 there were 63 deaths by it, and in 1828, 26 deaths. From this 
period to 1834, when 49 persons died by Yellow Fever, there occurred 
not one death by that epidemic. Great as the number of deaths may 
appear for the years 1817 and 724, yet it will be found that, accordin,+ 
to the increase of population, the proportion is considerably less than a. 
any period of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For we are 
informed by Dr. Chalmers, that when no contagious or malignant dis- 
temper prevailed in the town, the number of deaths were in the propor- 
tion of every 37th person, as by the Bills of Mortality; and Mr. Morris, 
in a letter dated November 18th, 1699, says: 


“One hundred and fifty persons had died in Charleston, in a few days, with the 
Yellow Fever.” 


We have thus endeavoured to show that Charleston is a salubrious 
city, possessed of a delightful climate, and blessed by an uncommon 
share of health.* In addition, we would urge that our country is favored 
with a fertile soil; our lands abundant, and labor cheap. We suffer un- 
der no intolerant religion, and are now exempt from the withering ef.- 
fects of civildiscord. Our laws are just and wholesome, and we have 


the executive to enforce them. Our people are honest and moral—our ) 


slaves contented and happy. Let our industry then be as unbounded as 


our ambition, and armed with the motto of our State—Animis Opibusque 
Parati—we must prosper. 





LINES ADDRESSED TO M. H. 





I love to gaze upon thine eyes 
But why I cannot tell; 

For while I gaze a deep felt sigh 
Steals from my heart’s remotest cell. 


Such I remember when a child 
E’en in my mother’s arms; 

Such was her look, but tho’ as mild, 
For mie it had not half the charms. 








*In Yellow Fever summers the citizens may retreat to Sullivan’s Island, which is 
only a few minutes sail from the city, or to Summerville, a pine barren settlement 
only 20 miles distant, and through which the rail road passes, and in either of those 
places enjoy an atmosphere as pure as any in the world.—Enprror Journat. 
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RHEA SYLVIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE.” 


THREE-FOURTHS of a century had elapsed from the establishment in 
Rome, by the Sabine Numa, of the order of the Vestals, when his grand 
son Ancus Martius was called to the throne. Numa the inspired—the 
loved of the goddess Egiria, had long been gathered to his fathers; but 
the sacred fire of the temple still burned on the altars first erected by 
himself. ‘The Vestal order had preserved its purity and its vigilance 
from suspicion. It still retained its popularity with the people and _ its 
votaries were held in the highest estimation and veneration. 

Great and various were the privileges and powers of the holy maid- 
ens, who, proud in their humility, seldom walked the streets of Rome, 
unattended by their guards, supporting the fasces, emblems of their rank 
and sacred office. The highest andthe proudest of Rome’s noble dames 
gladly devoted their offspring to the service of the temple of Vesta, and 
eagerly intrigued for the honors of the Novitiate for their favorite 
daughters. Seldom had the seniors of the temple availed themselves of 
the privilege of the law, of ayain returning to the world after having 
served out the requisite time, as novices, priestesses, and teachers of 
the sacred mysteries. Yetthe occurrence was not so uncommon as to 
excite indignation, though it might surprise, when Gegania the eldest of 
the Vestals upon the promotion of Canuleid to the rank of priestess, an- 
nounced her determination to quit the temple, and, at the age of forty, 
take back her vow of celibacy. An application to the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, to supply the vacancy among the Novices, became necessary by 
the withdrawal of Gegania, and the disagreeable duty of making a se- 
lection, devolved upon Ancus Martius, who, blended with his office of 
King that of Sovereign Pontiff. 

The solicitations of the Roman matrons were too embarrassing to 
allow the vacancy to be easily filled, owing to the fact that the appli- 
cants were most numerous. Ancus Martius still hesitated in his deci- 
sion when an urgent appeal from the mothers of Vesta shewed him the 
necessity of a prompt compliance with their demands, if he would avoid 
the anger of the powerful Virgins, whose influence wag sufficiently con, 
trolling to excite all Rome in their cause. It was no uncommon prac- 
tice in Ancus to stroll through the royal city in disguise, unattended by 
his guards, or other insignia of power. And more than once had he 
found the benefit of this practice during the fourteen years he had al- 
ready reigned, in the discovery and defeat of treasonable plots against 
the stability of his government. _ It is at this period our tale commences, 
and on the very day which the monarch had promised to make known 
his final determination respecting the new Vestal. 

Within the walls of Rome a few days previous to the period we have 
designated, T'arquinius Priscus, a wealthy citizen of Corinth, had taken 
up his residence. He was accompanied by his only child, a daughter, 
about nine years ofage. ‘T'arquinius was a widower—the early betroth- 
ed of the Vestal Gegania, and to receive her hand was his principal bu- 
siness at Rome. No dreams of aspiring ambition for himself or his 
daughter had ever influenced the philosophical Priscus. Satisfied with 
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his immense wealth and patrician rank, he sought happiness and quiet in 
unpretending retirement. Yet his unbounded benevolence—his varied 
acquirements and solid virtues coupled with unostentatious piety,had ren- 
dered his name well known in Rome, and secured him a great and last- 
ing popularity. . 

The daughter of Priscus was all that a father could wish. She was a 
surpassingly lovely child, with a mind, so far as developed, fully equal 
to the promise of her person, and fondly did that father dote upon the 
young and beautiful girl who devotedly returned the strong affection of 
her sole parent. She also, in accordance with the established customs 
of her people, was betrothed and wore upon her finger the iron ring of 
her distant kinsman Servius Tullius. This youth had been selected by 
her father from family considerations—the affections of the children 
were not thought of—Servius was asoldier—a bold and aspiring one of 
his age, which did not exceed sixteen when he entered the royal army. 
Whether the betrothment between himself and his kinsman’s daughter 
would be agreeable to him when the time for consummating it arrived, 
gave the young soldier little uneasiness. The evil day was far off, and 
the compact in the meanwhile secured him a princely fortune. He 
was away on some distant expedition at the time Priscus visited Rome 
once more to form a matrimonial engagement. 

A Roman knight was passing the house of Tarquinius, when attracted 
by a sweet and girlish voice, he raised his eyes and met the curious gaze 
of the proprietor’s daughter. 

‘Who are you” he asked abruptly. . 

She timidly drew back from the soldier’s interrogatory. 

‘Nay speak pretty one,’ said he, smiling kindly. ‘What is thy name?’ 

‘Rhea Sylvia.’ 

‘Indeed! the mother of our Romulus and Rhemus bore the same and was 
a Vestal. Wouldst thou like to fill the office of thy illustrious namesake?’ 

Even the young Rhea Sylvia knew that the office of a Vestal was one 
of the highest consideration, and answered the question with delighted 
and sparkling eyes. ‘Ofall things it would please me the best.’ She 
had forgotten her betrothed—the world with which she was barely ac- 
quainted—the hapes of her fond and indulgent father. Her very name 
had from infancy, associated her, in imagination, with the Vestal order, 
and to become a priestess of that order appeared to her the most glorious 
destiny to which a female could aspire. 

‘Art thou of Rome?’ the stranger asked. 

‘No, of Corinth.’ 

‘And thy father, what is his name and rank?’ 

,A patrician by birth. Tarquinius Priscus by name.’ 

‘Hah! the good Priscus. Then thy wishes shall be gratified. Know 
me child for the Pontifex Maximus, and thank the gods for this accidental 
meeting. Prepare to enter the temple of Vesta on to-morrow, when the 
good mothers shall call to escort thee to their burning altars. Young 
novice, | bid thee farewell.” And Ancus Martius passed on, leaving the 
fair Rhea Sylvia lost in astonishment at the sudden change in her destiny. 

Deeply as Priscus felt the loss of his daughter, and anxiously as he 
desired to keep her with him, veneration and respect for the religion 
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of his country forbade any interference on his part. The vows were 
made, and Rhea Sylvia became a novice in thuse sublime mysteries, 
known only to the virgins of the sun. For ten years she acted the 
subordinate part necessary to entitle her to the rank of priestess, the 
favored guardian of the sacred fire. The rank was finally won, and the 
pure and ardent priestess devoted herself with a zeal and enthusiasm to 
the duties-of her high office which proved that no unholy or earthly 
feeling intermingled with her devotion to Vesta. Tarquinius Priscus 
had returned to his native Corinth, and in the pursuits of literature and 
science ceased to regret his daughter whilst he gloried in her high des- 
tiny and immaculate fame. The Vestal was pious, honored and happy— 
the most popular and beloved of her whole sisterhood. 

‘Father Jupiter! what a glorious being,’ exclaimed a young and hand- 
some soldier, as a Vestal attended by her guards passed the place where 
he was standing. ‘It were wortha kingdom to win a smile from so fair 
a creature.’ 

‘Say you so, sir soldier,’ replied a citizen near whom he stood, ‘and 
know you not it might cost a head? Our pious Ancus would turn a 
Vestal’s smile into the bitterest fruit you could pluck in all Rome.’ 

‘It may be so, sir citizen, yet his power will not last always.’ 

‘No, but the Colline Gate will survive him—a proper dread of which, 
will turn the Vestal’s smile into a frown.’ 

‘A smile and more have been won from Vestal purity, and in spite of 
Vestal fears.’ 

‘Not in Rome, my gay soldier.’ 

‘So musty legends tell; yet our great Romulus had a Vestal mother.’ 

‘Yes, and a divine father.’ 

‘So the same legend sayeth; but—’ 

‘Hah! You a soldier of Rome and doubt her certain history. Be- 
ware, sir soldier. It were no less than blasphemy in you to throw a 
shade of suspicion on our divine Romulus’s birth.’ 


‘I know it, friend citizen. Forgive me—I spoke carelessly. I meant . 


no question of what all Rome believes—myself among the rest. Ancus 
Martius, however, hath not the same origin.’ 

‘It is not claimed for him; yet he is a good and a pious king.’ 

‘Well vale—you know not the name of the Vestal?’ 

‘I said not so. None but a stranger in Rome could be ignorant of it. 

And I, sir citizen, am thatstranger. For the last twelve years I have 
followed the banner of our good monarch without stepping foot in Rome 
till this blessed day. Father Jupiter! I have lost much of pleasure 
whilst spending my time among barbarians. Will you name the Vestal.’ 

‘Rhea Sylvia, daughter of Tarquinius Priscus, of Corinth ’ 

The soldier started, with an expression of the deepest astonishment, 
but, without asking further question, bade the adieu courteously, and 
gathering up his toga,walked swiftly in the direction the Vestal had taken. 

‘Mercy, oh! beautiful and holy priestess, mercy, for the love of Vesta, 
upon a wretch condemned to instant death.’ Rhea Sylvia made a sign 
to her guards to halt, and demanded of the officer having the supplica- 
ting prisoner in charge, for what offence the man had been condemned. 
‘For fratricide,’ was the reply, and on the clearest testimony. The 
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wretch still clamored for mercy in the most piteous terms, whilst he of- 
fered sundry excuses for the foul act. I cannot pardon one so attroci- 
ously guilty, said the Vestal, her cheek turning pale and her lip quiver- 
ing, as she cut off, by her refusal, the last hope of the condemned man 
The officer and guard moved on instantly to the place of execution. 
The gentle priestess delighted in acts of mercy, and would gladly have 
exercised her high prerogative had the offence permitted; as it was, the 
pain she endured from being compelled to refuse, induced her immediate 
return to the temple. 

It was night—the moon cast a pale and flickering light over the high- 
ly cultivated garden of the temple, whilst the balmy fragrance of the 
air seemed to invite the young priestess to sooth her agitated and over- 
wrought feelings, by rambling amidst the sweet influences of the lights 
and shades of her favorite walks. The voice of the fratricide still rung 
in her ears and pained and excited her more than she was willing to al- 
low. But gradually she recovered her composure, though not her usual 
tone of mind. Her thoughts, though pure, were earthly. They were of 
her father—of the home and companions of her youth—and that deep 
blush betrays her—Servius Tullius was remembered in her wandering 
mood. Whence came that strange and mysterious association by 
which the boyish image of Servius long since banished from her 
memory was so vividly called up? Why does she feel anxious to 
learn of his fate, to learn if the man has realized the promise of the ar- 
dent boy. 

In the changeful vagaries of her thoughts, she remembered a soldier- 
like young man’s gazing intently upon her as she passed the streets, and 
in fact following within sight of herself and guards until she entered the 
temple. *T'was not that she had traced a single feature she could iden- 
tify—but there was some undefinable association about the man con. 
nected with Servius Tullius. 

She leaned against the outer wall of the garden, resting beneath the 
foliage ofan overspreading tree. ‘Can it be possible,’ she murmured un- 
consciously, ‘can it be possible the soldier was Servius?’ 

‘Without doubt, virgin of the Sun,’ was the immediate response, and 
a man jumped from the tree to her feet. 

‘What sacriligious madman is this?” demanded the young priestess 
haughtily—‘who has dared to intrude into the gardens of Vesta?’ 

‘No madman, fair Vestal, but your betrothed Servius Tullius.’ 

A deep crimson overspread the Vestal’s neck and face, whether of 
anger or of pleasure, might have been difficult for her to determine. 

‘I was the subject of your thoughts,Rhea Sylvia,’ he continued, ‘as you 
holy maiden, have long been of mine. Little did I think when I first 
gazed upon you to-day, and admired your transcendant beauty, that you 
were the betrothed of my boyhood, of whom the mandate of a tyrant 
had robbed me.’ 

‘| may not deny I thought of you. It was almost the first time in ten 
years. You forced yourself upon my attention to-day, by following me. 

‘Thanks, gentle priestess, Servius Tullius was not forgotten by you.’ 

In truth you were. I knew not your features. Though some vague 
reminiscence associated the supposed stranger with your memory. 
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‘My memory! Thank Jupiter or Vesta, my memory is not that of the 
dead, though it were of the forgotten.’ 

‘And ofthe dead. Atleast deadtome. Iam vowed to the temple.’ 

‘ know it; yet daughter of Vesta, if I mistake not, thou art all too 
young and too lovely to have quenched all the fires of a woman’s heart, 
in that throbbing bosom of thine.’ 

‘Servius Tullius,’ said the Vestal sternly, ‘you are fully aware, not only 
of the great impropriety, but the great danger, of intruding upon my pri- 
vacy. Should you be discovered here, your fate is inevitable. Un. 
worthy suspicions might fix themselves upon my character. I ama 
Vestal, and as such may not hold secret converse with any man. Away 
sir, nor longer endanger my fame or your own safety, by delay.’ 

‘Cold, cruel, unimpassioned maiden. Is it so—that you will not deign 
to bestow one kind word or look, upon the companion of your infancy,’ 

‘Servius, ’tis you that are inconsiderate and cruel. I voluntarily and 
cheerfully assumed the duties and took the vows of a Vestal. You did 
our good Pontifex Maximus great injustice in charging, that his mandate 
unwillingly changed my destiny.— Vale.’ 

‘Stay, fair priestess. One moment longer hear me. Think you, that 
were you not bound to the shrine of Vesta, Servius Tullius might hope 
for favor?’ 

‘This is worse than madness—'tis folly. I am bound—let that suffice.’ 

‘One word, of hope or despair, cried Tullius passionately. It matters 
not what is possible or impossible—answer me. We may never meet 
again—yet answer me. Might I have hoped, did not Vesta interpose 
between us?’ 

‘You were my father’s choice. My consent should not have been 
wanting to confirm it. Farewell.’ She turned to leave him. 

Tullius seized the Vestal’s reluctant hand, and imprinted upon it a 
burning kiss. (Roman ladies had hands to be kissed as well as the mod- 
erns.) ‘Bear witness then,’ cried he, ‘bear witness, father of the gods. 
Servius Tullius swears to win his Vestal bride or to perish in the glorious 
attempt.’ 

For days the Vestal appeared lost in overpowering thought. She 
knew not what made the warm blood course with such thrilling violence 
through her veins. She knew not what produced that puinful—aching— 
still pleasurable—throbbing of the heart. One idea alone filled her mind 
and sbe could not banish it. Servius Tullius was in every thing she 
saw—heard—spoke or thought. The subtle poison was working. The 
pure and noble minded girl knew not, woman asshe was, that she either 
did or could love. Her waking and her sleeping dreams turned upon 
one pivot. If perchance she thought of love, she rejected the intruding 
idea with horror. No!—it was impossible. She, the vowed priestess 
of Vesta, could not, did not, must not love mortal man; but this self-decep- 
tion could not last always. The truth was, ere long forced upon her, and 
she awoke to the horrors of her helpless and hopeless destiny. 

Among the busy multitude that thronged in mighty Rome, were very 
many of broken fortunes and ambitious minds. Men who were as ready 
to hew out with the sword an amendment of their condition, in a domestic 
broil, as in a foreign quarrel. The seeds of that turbulent and factious 
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spirit which subsequently enabled the soldiery to set up the crown itself 


for sale, were already sown in Rome. The good Ancus Martius with 
little natural disposition for war, could not find employ suitable to their 
rank, for all that chose to live by thesword. A conspiracy was already 
formed to dethrone the peaceful monarch, and bestow the crown upon 
one of the conspirators. But Rome was not so utterly corrupt as it sub- 
sequently became, and Ancus had sufficient notice of the movements of the 
conspirators to enable him to bring them to justice whenever their plot 
reached maturity. 

Servius Tullius, an approved soldier, had often been solicited to take a 
part in the purposed rebellion, and though he did not entirely discounte- 
nance or peremptorily reject the solicitations and offers of the traitors, he 
had studiously kept himself aloof from their cabals and was in no way 
committed to their party. But under the influence of his new born pas- 
sion for the Vestal, he was ready to join them, heart and hand, upon the 
sole condition, that she should be his reward, spite of her vows and of- 
ficial station. ‘This demand was readily conceded by the embryo Mon- 
arch of the conspirators, who only wondered that the influential soldier 
could be so infatuated as to join their ranks without further stipulation. 
Servius neither asked nor wanted more. The crown itself, without 
Rhea Sylvia, would have been held worthless. But this sacrifice of 
honor and loyalty was calculated to benefit him, even less than he antic- 
ipated, though he should fail in his ultimate object. The treason was 
known—the traitors were arrested—the proof was full and conclusive. 
The leaders of the conspiracy were doomed to die. The Centuriata 
sternly performed their judicial duties—from the Sovereign nothing was 
left to hope. Servius was condemned to the Tarpeian Mount, and he 
prepared himself for the fate he felt to be inevitable. He found means to 
have his last farewell borne tothe Vestal, with the assurance that his fate 
was preferable to that of living without her—that for her he had risked 
all—dared all—and true to his vow, having failed, was ready to suffer all 
which the laws could inflict. 

Rhea Sylvia was not ignorant of the course of public events. She 
heard of the arrest and condemnation of Servius, and that information 
laid bare the secret of her guileless heart before her. She loved. No 
sophistry could conceal—no art hide it from herself. She loved. Mad 
and disloyal as was the project of Servius, it was undertaken on her ac- 
count, and she, above all others, could not censure and abandon him. 
She had learned what it was to love, and supposed impossibilities lost 
their despairing character. ‘To save him now was her whole thought. 
She had the power to pardon even a traitor, could she find the proper 
time to exercise her indisputable prerogative. To do this, required some 
management, as her meeting with the condemned must have the appear- 
ance of being accidental—not sought for. It was a part of the supersti- 
tion of the times, and was so admitted by the laws, that the accidental 
meeting by a Vestal of a criminal being led to execution, was an interpo- 
sition of the gods, in favor of the condemned, and gave her the power of 
absolute pardon, if she thought proper to grant it. It was seldom this 
power was abused by the virgins, and public opinion, generally, sanc- 
tioned their humane decisions. Rhea Sylvia could hope for as much 
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indulgence from the people of Rome as any one of the order, and doubt- 
ed not her interference would meet with a cheerful acquiescence on their 
part, as well as from the Pontifex Maximus. The young Vestal easily 
ascertained the time Servius was to die, and took her measures accord- 
ingly. 

‘T'wo hours before meridian on the day of execution, the priestess 
dressed in her white robes of office, passed out of the temple, attended 
by a more numerous guard than usual, inclining, by a circuitous route, 
her walk towards the Tarpeian Rock. The streets of the city were 
alive with the teeming population hastening towards the fatal Mount. 
The Vestal had calculated on meeting the guard of Servius, as she issued 
out of a narrow street into the main road leading to the rock; but in this 
she was disappointed; the dense multitude havir = 3!ocked up the passage 
so as to delay her until the attendants of Servius had passed. She had 
made an impatient gesture to her guards, who advanced their fasces and 
struggled stoutly to make the crowd give way. The delay, however, 
was inevitable, and the fair priestess saw her last hope of saving her lov. 
er cutoff. To hasten forward, would betray her design of meeting the 
prisoner, and render the interposition useless. 

‘Back,’ cried the angry guard in front; ‘give way for a daughter of 
Vesta.’ And in lis impatience he struck the man nearest to him. Un- 
der the impulse of the moment, the blow was returned. A shout of hor- 
ror was raised by the surrounding multitude, who pressed forward to 
seize the sacrilegious assaulter of the guard of a Vestal. 

The confusion almost amounted to ariot. At the loud and angry shout 
of the multitude, the commander of the escort having Servius in charge, 
halted his men, uncertain what the shout might indicate. 

The deep agony of the young Vestal, as she saw her hopes of safety 
to Servius blasted, brought a deathlike paleness to her cheeks and tremor 
to her limbs, that rendered her insensible for a moment. She was sink- 
ing to the ground, overpowered by her emotions, when a casual opening 
in the crowd discovered the guard still standing, where she had last 
caught sight of them. Love in woman is as prompt as energetic in action. 
The priestess discovered at a glance the true cause of the tumult and 
delay, and her determination was formed instantly. She rushed for- 
ward, as if under the impulse of terror, and flying towards the officer, 
cried out, ‘Protection for a daughter of Vesta—save me, sir officer, from 
the populace—rescue for the guards of a priestess of the sacred fire.’ 
The men opened their ranks to receive her, and immediately closed 
around the Vestal for her safety; whilst she, panting—sinking with her 
exertions and alarm, found herselt supported by the strong arm of Ser. 
vius Tullius. 

A few moments sufficed to restore tranquility to the agitated multi- 
tude. The assaulter of the guard had made his escape in the confusion, 
whilst they, soon extricating themselves, advanced forward to receive 
the priestess again under their pretection. 

‘Thanks, sir officer,’ said Rhea Sylvia, ‘for your prompt assistance and 
ready aid. The gods whom I serve will not forget the service render. 
ed me in a time of apparent need. But, who is the criminal in your 
charge? What is his name and offence?’ 
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Servius Tullius, by: name, convicted oftr treason and condemned by the 
Centuriata to the Tarpeian Mount.’ 

‘The offence is a serious one—the punishment most severe. How 
many have suffered on account of the late conspiracy?’ 

‘] know not the exact number, beautiful daughter of Vesta; this man, 
however, isthe last of the traitorous band—the rest have paid the pen- 
alty, which now awaits the prisoner.’ 

‘It is blood enough to spill for example. Our pious Ancus Martius 
asks none for revenge. ‘The man shall escape.’ 

The officer bowed low to the Vestal. To set the prisoner at liberty 
seemed no ungrateful task to him. 

‘Servius Tullius, you are pardoned; nay, nothanks. I wish not to 
hear the sound of yc.r voice. You are pardoned. Let this fortunate 
escape make you cautious and loyal in your future conduct.. Return to 
the service of your lawful sovereign, and redeem your past errors. Quit 
Rome; she added emphatically, quiet Rome, without a moment’s delay, 
or you may meet with a worse fate than you have just escaped.’ 

The Vestal returned to her temple, to return thanks in secret for the 
fortunate termination of her day’s adventure—to still, if possible, the 
compunctions of conscience which forced her to remember she had been 
guilty of fraud and deception in saving the life of her lover—to brood 
over that love so dangerous to herself and its object—to still the 
violent beatings of that gentle heart, now all too earthly for a priestess 
of Vesta—to hide that burning brow, feverish from the feelings that 
agitated her bosom, within the deep and sacred recesses of the 
temple. 

Ancus Martius, merciful and amiable as he was in feeling, had deter- 
mined that Servius Tullius merited and should endure his fate. He 
had some vague recollections that Rhea Sylvia once was the betrothed 
of Servius, and could not believe, notwithstanding the clear and appar- 
ently satisfactory report of the officer, that their meeting was entirely 
accidental]. Chagrined and angered atthe escape of Tullius, he vented 
his ill humor in reproaches of the priestess, and worked himself into a 
state of mind unfavorable to nis former and favorite protege. 

Jealousy—envy—malice—were not unknown in the temple of Vesta. 
thea Sylvia had an enemy among the guardians of the sacred fire, who 
hated her for her beauty, accomplishments, noble birth, immaculate pu- 
rity and high favor with the people and Pontifex Maximus. Personally, 
the mild and amiable Virgin had never given her aspiring rival the slight- 
est cause ofoffence. Yet she could not disarm her of her enmity or con- 
quer her bate—which, petty as it was, seemed undying and inextinguish- 
able. This rancorous enemy by the merest chance had witnessed 
the Vestal’s interview with Servius in the garden of the temple. Too 
distant to hear the precise words that passed between them, she was 
prepared, by previous embittered feeling, to put the worst construction 
upon all she saw, and the littleshe heard. Determined on the Vestal’s 
destruction, she buried the secret in her bosom, until she could find a 
fitting opportunity to divulge it. When it was known that Rhea Sylvia 
had pardoned Servius, this enemy sought the Sovereign Pontiff to lay 
her charges before him, exulting in the belief, that they were sufficient 
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to ensure the condign punishment of the being she so causelessly hated, 
and sought to destroy. 

A few days after the pardon of Servius, the Vestal Canuleia demand- 
ed a private interview with the Pontifex Maximus. It was granted, of 
course, and the spiteful woman told her tale of malice and revenge, with 
all the amplification necessary to excite the horror and disgust of the 
pious Ancus. 

‘This shall be strictly inquired into,’ said the Pontiff king. ‘If Rhea 
Sylvia be guilty of the charges you bring against her—if she has dared 
to pollute the altars of Vesta, she shall abide the penalties of the law in 
its utmost rigor. ‘T'o-morrow, holy Canuleia, expect us at the temple 
to prosecute this investigation.’ 

After the Vestal had withdrawn, Ancus long continued walking with 
uneasy and agitated steps. ‘There wasa heavy depression of spirits in 
his manner—a contortion of the brow, that spoke of inward pain and 
suffering—an unearthly sparkling of the eyes, that indicated some great 
bodily or mental struggle. It was not of the young Rhea Sylvia and 
her probable fate that the monarch was thinking. Sad presentiments of 
some impending evil forced themselves upon his consideration. His 
visions were vague and undefinable; yet he felt that some mighty pow- 
er was at work within him—that the crisis of his own fate was not far 
distant. 

True to his appointment, Ancus was early atthe temple. In his cha- 
racter of Pontifex Maximus he directed the whole order to assemble, 
mothers, priestesses and novices, to hear and witness the investigation. 

Canuleia was directed to make her statements, and as she did so, Rhea 
Sylvia heard with feelings of astonishment and alarm, a full and particu- 
lar account of her interview with Servius in the garden of the temple. 
The proof, circumstantial and positive, coupled with the pardon of Ser- 
vius, she saw was overwhelmingly against her. ‘That she was in fact 
innocent of the graver charge of having broken her vow of chastity, she 
at once saw would avail her nothing, unless she could free herself from 
the suspicion of having designedly met Servius on his way to execution. 
An oath to declare the whole truth was administered to her. 

‘Now priestess of Vesta, answer,’ said Ancus, ‘stain not thy soul with 
perjury, least the gods, whose altars thou has desecrated, make thy pun- 
ishment greater than man can inflict. Auswer. Art thou guilty of the 
criminal meeting in the garden of the temple? Didst thou meet Servius 
Tullius by design or accident, when thou didst pardon the justly condemn- 
ed traitor? 

Thus adjured—thus answering under the solemnity of an oath, the 
young Vestal sealed her fate by answering truly. Her guilt was appa- 
rent. The king believed her even unchaste and perjured. Her sen- 
tence was in accordance with the laws and customs of Rome. She was 
condemned, within three days, to be buried alive in the vault beneath the 
Colline Gate, with the usual forms and ceremonies, 

None who saw the ghastly expression—the dull and heavy eye of the 
Pontifex Maximus—the tremor and debility of his frame, would have 
doubted his deep sympathy with the doomed Vestal. Yet such opinion 
would have been wide the mark of truth. Ancus Martius was but 
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mortal. A fell disease revelled in his system, leaving him neither time 
nor feeling for sympathy with the sorrows of another. 

The day of burial arrived. Rhea Sylvia, redolent with life and health 
and beauty, was on her way to hertomb. The litter was at the door 
of the temple—the people with dejected looks and heavy hearts stood 
around, anxious to catch a Jast view of the frail and lovely Vestal. 

A horseman is swiftly approaching—his panting animal strains every 
muscle to meet his rider’s wishes. He alights at the door of the temple 
atthe very moment the condemned Vestal appears. It was Servius 
Tullius. 

‘Joy—liberty—pardon’—he cried—to the daughter of Priscus. No 
longer a Vestal. I claim thee, my betrothed. Servius Tullius has 
won his Vestal bride.’ 

The bewildered maiden could scarce realize the glad tidings. ‘How 
is it?’ she asked. Has Ancus Martius relented? Have you proven my 
innocence?’ 

‘Ancus Martius no longer reigns in Rome—the grand-son of Numa 
sleeps with his sires.’ 

‘Who then reigns in his place?’ 

‘Who? Thou shalt hereafter, as thy father dost already. The good 
Tarquinius Priscus, by the free election of the Senate, is now fifth king 
of Rome. Father Jupiter! thou wert very kind in taking off the good 
Ancus at the lucky moment.’ 

We follow the fortunes of the Vestal no further. Every reader of 
Roman History knows, that upon the death of Priscus, his son-in-law, 
Servius ‘Tullius, was accepted as his successor. His Vestal bride was 
long the loved mistress of mighty Rome—the cherished queen and wife 
of her sixth king. 





GENIUS. 


TRUE genius is a mind of large general powers, accidentally deter- 
mined to some particular direction. 

Men have sometimes appeared of such transcendant abilities, that 
their slightest and most cursory performances, excel all that labor and 
study can enable meaner intellects to compose. As there are regions 
of which the spontaneous products cannot be equalled in other soils, by 
care and culture. But itis no less dangerous for any man to place him. 
self in this rack of understanding, and fancy that he is born to be illus. 
trious without labor, than to omit the care of husbandry, and expect 
from his ground, the blossoms of Arabia. 

There are men who seem to think nothing so much characteristic of 

enius, as to do common things in an uncommon way; like Hudibras, 
to tell the clock by Algebra, or like the lady in Dr. Young’s Satires, “to 
drink tea by stratagem.” 
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ITALIAN POETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


NUMBER FIVE. 





VICTOR ALFIERI. 


Sucu a poet as Alfieri belongs to a succession of ages. Not only 
does it seem that the concentrated energies of centuries are requisite 
to produce so great a mind, but his influence is proportionately exten- 
sive and enduring. He may be called the father of Italian tragedy; for 
with the single exception of the Merope of Maffei, no work had been 
produced in Italy deserving to bear the name. The labors of 'Trissino, 
Rucellai, Cintio, and others, had only served to convince their country- 
ren that there existed no national genius for the drama; and that, al- 
though they might hope to imitate the ancients in their strict adherence 
to rules, originality of invention was entirely unknown. In this state of 
poverty in the Italian drama Alfieri rose to eminence, and wiped away 
forever the stigma which was beginning to rest upon the nation. Na- 
turally aspiring, impetuous and sardonic, his indignation had been early 
excited by the degradation of his country and the degeneracy of his 
fellow citizens, and his imagination warmed by the spectacle of political 
freedom abroad, which he felt it impossible he could ever witness at 
home. He began as a censor; most of his pieces have a political ten- 
dency, and are pointed by political satire. He was emiuently the poet 
of liberty; but his fierce impatience of temper led him to denounce the 
baseness of submission, rather than to paint the beauties of freedom; 
and his contempt of fear induced him to hazard at all times, without dis- 
guise, the expression of opinion. 

Alfieri has given us a biography of himself; and from it we learn that 
his youth was passed in the exclusive pursuit of pleasure. He was born 
of a patrician family in Piedmont, and travelled over the greater part of 
the European continent in the character of a reckless profligate. It 
was only.after he had exhausted the sources of ephemeral enjoyment, 
and begun to feel the listlessness ever attendant upon advanced life after 
a youth of excess, that he turned to the pursuit of literature. Here he 
was subjected to inconvenience, by reason of the neglect of his ear] 
education. He knew little of Latin, nothing of Greek, nothing of English, 
and was moreover deficient in the knowledge of his own language. His 
first piece owed its production to an accident; a few of the scenes being 


composed to amuse a leisure hour by the sick bed of a friend, and sub- 
sequently expanding into a drama. 


‘That which moved me first to write,” says he, ‘‘was the ennui and the tedium 
I felt in every thing, together with the ardor of youth, eager of distinction, and the 


necessity of occupying myself in some way that should be most agreeable to my 
inclinations.” 


Cleopatra was the work of less than six months; and the author 
candidly confesses it to have been—as might be expected from 
the ignorance and presumption of so inexperienced an author—“un 
It was represented at the public theatre at Turin; “to the 


mostro.”” 
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shame,” says the writer, “of the audience not less than the author;”’ 


where, notwithstanding, it was not only heard and endured, but applaud- 
ed. From that time, transformed from a dissipated youth into a grave 
writer, our poet labored diligently to make himself worthy ofthe high 
enterprise to which he felt himself culled. 

The personal character of Alfieri had great influence upon his writ- 
ings; for, like Byron, he re-produced himself in his favorite heroes, and 
the warmest and most natural feelings and sentiments he represented 
were his own. The fire of his temperament and his scorn of what he 
deemed the weaknesses of men, may be discerned from the various anec- 
dotes related of him, illustrative of his character; among which we quote 
the following from an English author, who thought them worthy of record: 


“The poet was one evening at the house of the princess Carignani, and leaning, 
in one of his silent moods, against a sideboard decorated with a rich tea service of 
china, by a sudden movement of his long loose tresses, threw down one of the 
cups. ‘The lady of the mansion ventured to tell him that he had spoiled her set, and 
had better have broken them all; but the words were no sooner said than A'fieri, 
without replying or changing countenance, swept off the whole service upon the 
floor. His hair was fated to bring another of his eccentricities into play; for being 
alone at the theatre at Turin, and hanging carelessly with his head backwards over 
the corner of his box, a lady in the next seat on the other side of the partition, who 
had on other occasions, made several attempts to attract his attention, broke into 
violent and repeated encomiums on his auburn locks, which were flowing down 
close toher hand. Alherispoke not a word, and continued in his posture until he 
left the theatre. The lady received the next morning a parcel, the contents of 
which she found to be the tresses she had so much admired, and which the count 
had cut off closeto his head. There was no billet with the present; but words 
could not have more clearly expostulated, ‘If you like the hair, here it is; but for 
heaven’s sake leave me alone.’ 

“Alfieri employed a respectable young man at Florence to assist him in his 
Greek translations, and the manner in which that instruction was received was not 
a little eccentric. The tutor slowly read aloud and translated the tragedian, and 
Alfieri, with his pencil and tablets in hand walked about the room and put down his 
version. ‘This he did without speaking a word; and when he found his preceptor 
reciting too quickly, or when he did not understand the passage, he held up his pen- 
cil—this was the signal for repetition, and the last sentence was slowly recited, or 
the reading was storped, until a tap from the poet’s pencil on the table warned the 
translator that he might continue his lecture. The lesson began and concluded with 
a Slight and silent obeisance; and during the twelve or thirteen months of instruc- 
tion, the count scarcely spoke as many words to the assistant of his studies. The 
Countess of Albany, however, on receiving something like a remonstrance against 
this reserve, assured the young man that the count had the highest esteem for him 
and his services. But it is not to be supposed that the master felt much regret at 
giving his last lesson to so Pythagoreana pupil. The same gentleman describes 
the poet as one whom he had seldom heard speak in any company, and as seldom 
seen smile. His daily temper depended not a little upon his favorite horse, whom 
he used to feed out of his own hand, and ordered to be led out before him every 
morning. Ifthe animal neighed, or replied to his caresses with any signs of plea- 
sure, his countenance brightened, but the insensibility of the horse was generally 
followed by the dejection ofthe master.” 


It is said also, 


“That he carried aversion to new intimacies to such a length, that a letter ad- 
dressed by any other thana well known hand, and under any but the seal of a 
friend, was thrown into the fire unopened.” 


It may well be conjectured that he had but few correspondents. 
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Some account of this distinguished individual, from the pen of a 
country woman of his own, may not be here misplaced. The following 


highly colored picture is from the portraits (Ritratti) of the countess 
Albrizzi: 


“In his early youth he was sunk in dissipation, (dissipatissimo) and he held a no- 
ble and handsome horse in greater account than all the philosoph:ers in the world. 
It was late when he devoted himself to study; and though his style somewhat re- 
veals this unpleasing truth, it displays more vividly his great genius and unparalled 
industry in the pursuit of letters, which have placed him in the highest rank of Ita- 
lian writers. Like a breath of wind which becomes terrible in the chasms of some 
lofty and rugged mountain, every passion became a tempest in his heart. He burn- 
ed in love—he was ice in disdain; and in hate—but he hated nought but vice, and 
it was on vice that he poured out the torrent of his bitterness. Amiable indulgence, 
a virtue so sweet to those who exercise it, and to those who experience it, was to 
him a virtue unknown; it requires a calmness incompatible with his fierce spirit. 
The very excess of his patriotism made him the calumniator of bis own country. 
Neglected education to him appeared stupidity; defects seemed vices, and vices 
crimes. Not being able to raise Italy to his own standard, he pleased himself with 
abasing foreign nations; an injustice which can almost be pardoned for the noble- 
ness of its origin. The Tuscan dialect, musica soavissima e divina, captivated his 
ear and his fancy;—it was for that he passed his daysin Tuscany, and for that he 
abstained for many years from the perusal of foreign books, particularly French, 


that he might preserve the correctness of his ear. In his beautiful and select libra. ~ 


ry, to Montaigne alone was granted the honor of hospitality. For high tragic geni- 
us, he is in these days without a rival in Italy. In every production of his pen, an 
elevated and profound writer. Inflexible in his love of goodness and honesty—his 
character seems inconsistent te some, because, finding himself disappointed in 
the good he hoped, he grieved over the delusion and the evil, more perhaps, 
than a wise man should have done. If he had lived in an excellent world, that is 
an ideal one, sentiments the most gentle and philanthropic would have been con- 
tinually unfolded in his heart.” 


In the latter years of his life, Alfieri is said to have been afflicted by 
a deep melancholy, which sometimes assumed the appearance of insan- 
ity. He was frequently seen in the churches about the hour of ves- 
pers, motionless and wrapt in silent meditation. Foscolo also, in his 
poem on the Sepulchres, speaks of his wanderings, thought entranced, 
over “Arno’s desert plain,” where he turned to the ashes of the dead 
from the degenerate follies of the living. With these objects of his 
veneration he made his last home; he died at Florence in 1803, and his 
bones repose in Santa Croce, beneath a mausoleum wrought by the 
chisel of Canova. 

His works are voluminous, and many of his productions were publish- 
ed after his death. His treatise on Tyranny, and his essay entitled 
“Il Principe e le Lettere,” are remarkable for the same harsh yet nervous 
style, that distinguishes his poetical compositions. The absence of or- 
nament, however, and his energetic precision, are more suitable to prose; 
and his simple and concise style hence deserves the figurative praise of 
an Italian critic; 


“His thoughts in prose are not so admirably painted as deeply engraved.” 


His translation of Sallust is said to have been elaborated by him with 
infinite care; and to be considered as a master piece; but his version of 
Virgil is less happy, for he could not give to the ideas of the Latin poet 
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their appropriate dress of melodious versification. He also translated 
Terence, with better success, but in such a manner as to prove that it 
was in some measure an uncongenial task. Of his own comedies we 
shall not now speak. His satires have enjoyed still greater celebrity; 
his lyrics we shall refer to on some future occasion. 

We shall now turn to his tragedies; and before we proceed to notice 
them in detail, will mention some of the general faults attributed to their 
author. He has exposed himself to the accusation of excessive harsh- 
ness and dryness of style, by his anxiety to avoid the diffusiveness and effe- 
minacy of many of his contemporaries and predecessors, particularly 
Metastasio. He despised the exuberant graces of the poets of the opera 
as only assumed to cover their feebleness; and studiously exciuded or- 
nament from his own verse, aiming at a laconic sublimity which too fre- 
quently becomes affectation. This love of simplicity has led him to re- 
duce tragedy almost to its elements; to preserve the most rigid regard 
for the unities of time and place, and to depict seldom more than one 
passion ina drama. His personages are generally four in number, and 
those most deeply interested in the plot; confidants and inferior charac. 
ters are entirely excluded, and no local coloring whatever is employed. 
There is nothing national about his heroes; his kings and warriors of the 
middle ages might have been represented as Greeks or Romans, as far 
as tragic costume is concerned. They have, in fact, no country; and 
his dramas no scene; he aims at the exhibition of man solely as a hu- 
man being. An Italian critic has aptly remarked, that his dialogue 
might be termed a voice in the desert. From the barrenness of i inci- 
dent in tis pieces, and the small number of characters, the action too often 
often degenerates into a mere dialogue. This defect is observable in the 
Congiura de’ Pazzi, in the two Bruti, in Timoleon; and more or less in 
the most esteemed among his tragedies; always, however, excepting the 
last acts, where the catastrophe is developed, in which the author seems 
to be seized with newenergy. The want of pathos is also one of Alfieri’s 
faults; but this his contempt for the softer emotions rendered inevitable. 

Although he eschewed confidants, he admitted, though rarely, epis- 
odical personages, as Perez and Leonardo in Filippo, Argia in Antigone, 
and Pereo in Mirra. His plan, in truth, precluded the necessity of su- 
bordinate characters, since his protagonist was usually so stripped of the 
means of action as to render useless every extrinsic relation. In the 
dramas on political subjects, his dialogues are invariably better than in 
the others; especially where he depicts the fiercer passions. But in plots 
of more domestic interest, when an exhibition of the gentler feelings of 
human nature is required, the dialogue is always less elevated, and a cer- 
tain languor pervades the speeches of all his dramatis persone. Octavia, 
Mary Stuart, Rosmunda, Saul itself, when Saul does not rave, or David 
does not sing, are not free from this fault. 

In the construction of his dramas our author followed the ancient mo- 
dels. Rejecting the chorus, he abounds in soliloquies, which indeed 
are sometimes necessary to explain the narrative to the reader. Had 
we dreamed of transgressing the rules of Aristotle, his eminent example 
might have induced his countrymen to throw off the yoke fixed upon 
them by their earlier dramatists; as it is, they owe a deep debt to his 
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genius, and the remark of Carmignani is just, that whereas other poets 
have brought down their works to the level of the public for whom they 
write, Alfieri elevated the public to the standard of his own. 

The same accomplished critic, in an essay upon the genius and the 
works of Alfieri, condemns the comparison instituted by Calsibigi be- 
tween the Italian poet and Shakspeare. 


‘To draw aparallel between the two,” says he, ‘isto compare an Etruscan edi- 
fice with the colossal Alps; to compare the works of art with those of nature. The 
imagination of Shakspeare had no limits but those of nature, which he seemed rather 
to rule overthan to imitate. It might be said in truth, that he passed those bounds 
in order to enlarge them.” 

“In Alfieri, on the contrary, all is within the compass of art. Reflection ever 
takes the place of imagination. If we find in his productions the grand and the 
sublime, they are the result of deep and deliberate thought, rather than the sudden 
creation ofa lively fancy.” 


The Tuscan poet never allowed his imagination an unrestrained flight. 
The heart, in his dramas, never speaks spontaneously, or without pre- 
vious consultation with the head. Hence the severe regularity of his 
dramatic plans, and the meditative character which renders his person- 
ages so imposing upon the scene. 

Alfieri’s harshness and severity towards other writers, drew upon him 
not unfrequently the resentment of the Italian critics. Bettinelli cen- 
sures his depreciation of the Medici, and his contempt for the adage of 
“Poeta nascitur,” which our author fancied he had disproved in his own 
person. This famous writer pronounces him more of a philosopher and 
politician, than a poet. But such criticism is too obviously the effect of 
private feeling to prove in the slightest degree detrimental to the fame of 
an author so justly high in the estimation of his countrymen and the 
world, as Victor Alfieri. 

The first four tragedies given by him to the world were Filippo, Poli- 
nice, Antigone, and Virginia. 'These are contained in the first volume 
of his works, to which is added a critical dissertation upon them, by 
Calsabigi, which displays a knowledge of the French and English drama, 
as well as that of the ancients, surprising in a writer of his nation. 
Filippo—Philip II. is a powerful picture of the cruel tyrant of Spain. 
His youug wife, Isabella, is enamored of Don Carlos his son, to whom 
she had been betrothed before her marriage with the king; and the des- 
cription of their disastrous attachment, and the unnatural hatred and 
persecution of the monarch, is well suited to the genius of Alfieri. 
Philip tortures his wife and son by malicious hints in conversation with 
them, where he alternately alarms and relieves them; assisted in his 
scrutiny by his crafty minister Gomez, whose character is akin to that 
of his sovereign. The cold blooded malice and hypocrisy ofthis mon- 
ster will appear from a scene in the third act, part of which we will 
translate. The tyrant brings before his council a false charge against 
Carlos, of an alleged attempt upon his life: 


Philip.—Let none else approach. 
In number few, but faithful, just, to-day 
Hold we unwonted council: Listen all: 
But ah! what horror chokes my unuttered words, 
And chills my veins! The tears upon mine eyelids 
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Start; and my teeble tongue, almost refusing 
To speak my meaning, quivers at the tale, 
Yet must I utter it?) Ah, yes! I must! 
My country wills—not I. Who would believe it? 
I sit to-day among you an accuser; 
No more a judge.—I cannot be:—if 1 
Forbore to accuse the guilty, who of you 
Would dare denounce him? I behold you shudder, 
And each grow pale; what will ye, when you hear me 
Utter the name of Carlos! 

Leonardo.—His only son! 

Perez.—Guilty—of what? 

Philip.—By an ungrateful son 
I’m robbed of peace—that peace, which each of you 
By his domestic fire-side doth enjoy, 
Happier than I. In vain I sought to win him 
Ry mercy, and by mild severity 
In turn, and by incentives unto virtue. 
Deaf to example, to entreaties deaf, 
More deaf to threats, to crimes past count he adds 
Delirious boldness; yes—this day he fills 
The measure of his fearful guilt. To-day, 
While I the proofs of gentleness too great 
On him bestowed anew, he gave to me 
The last dark proof of his unequalled guilt. 
Scarce had the glorious orb that brings the day, 
The lucid witness of each work of mine, 
Departed with his radiance to refresh 
My other kingdoms, when with night’s thick shades 
To traitors friendly, rose in Carlos’ heart 
The black unnatural thought. Vengeance to take 
For all his pardoned crimes, his feet approached 
In silence toward my chamber His right hand 
He dared to arm with parricidal brand. 
Behind me he drewnigh. He raised the steel; 
In my defenceless breast had well nigh plunged it; 
When from another side, lo! suddenly, 
I heard the ery—‘‘Philip—beware—beware!” 
It was Rodrigo, who came near; | felt 
At the same moment a cold sliding motion, 
As ofa baffled blow; I backward turned; 
A naked blade lay at my feet; afar 
In rapid flight through the uncertain gloom 
I saw my son. Ihave told all. If here 
There be who can of other fault accuse him, 
Or of this prove him guiltless, let him speak 
Most freely. Oh may Heaven to this inspire you; 
This is a fearful work; weigh you it well, 
His judges;—now from you I ask the sentence 
Of this my son,—and me! 

Gomez.—What dost thou ask, 
Oking! Can we our king—ourselves betray? 
Yet can we in a father’s bosom thus 
Bury the steel? Beseech you, force us not 
To such dire choice! 

Leonardo.—The day must come, O king, 
When thee it grieves too much to hear the truth; 
To us who have pronounced it, thou wilt make it 
More grievous even now. 

Perez.—The truth can never harm, 
We ask the truth; let it be spoken. 
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Philip.—Here 
The father listens not; ’tis the king hears you~” 

Gomez then proceeds to substantiate the accusation of treason b 
producing an intercepted letter alleged to have been written by Carlos, 
proving a treasonable correspondence with France, and the transfer of 
rich provinces of the Spanish kingdom, in compensation for aid against 
his father and sovereign. Leonardo charges the unfortunate youth with 
heresy, and they are proceeding to adjudge him to death, when Perez 
speaks and triumphantly proves his innocence. 

Baffled in this attempt, the tyrant brings another false accusation 
against his son, in which he is more successful; the prince is sent to pri- 
son, and having by stratagem, obtained from Isabella the secret of her 
interest for him, the ferocious Philip surprises the lovers in the dungeon, 
with a dagger and a bowl of poison, of which he generously gives them 
their choice. Carlos stabs himself; and the unhappy queen, though pun- 
ished with life by Philip, on her declaration that she wishes to die, 


snatches his dagger, and falls also by her ownhand. The closing scene 
is rapid and animated. 


Isab.—Ah, yes, I follow thee! Death, thou art welcome! 
In thee— 

Philip.—Live then—in thy despite—live on! 

Isab.—Let me—oh fearful punishment! He dies— 
And I? 

Philip.—From him thus severed, thou shalt live! 
Shalt live to years of grief; to me a joy 
Shall be thy tedious sorrow. When divorced 
From this thy guilty love—thou find’st life sweet, 
Then I will kill thee. 

Isab.—In thy presence live! 
Endure thy sight? No—never. I will die! 
The poisoned cup thy poniard shall replace! 

Philip —Hold—hold! 

Isab.—I die! 

Philip.—Oh Heaven! what sight is this? 

Isab.—Thou see’st expire—thy wife—thy son—both innocent, 
Both by thy hand. Icome, beloved Carlos.” 


The jealousy of Philip in this tragedy arises not from affection, but 
from pride; his vindictive cruelty has not therefore, the excuse of pas- 
sion. The deep hypocrisy, and atrocious malignity of his character is 
painted in terrific colors by Alfieri; there is the flash of truth, horrible 
truth over the picture. It is one of the most masterly of our author’s 
plays, combining his greatest excellences, however, with his greatest 
faults. 

Alfieri labored under difficulties in the delineation of the characters 
of this piece; to exhibit the habitual dissimulation and haughtiness of the 
king it was improper to represent him as indulging in prolonged conver- 
sations, or revealing his designs in confidential intercourse with his 
minister, or even in soliloquies. We can only see into the dark recesses 
of his mind by occasional brief glimpses, or by penetrating through the 
thick veil of hypocrisy. Our poet has managed this with unequalled 
skill; Philip is reserved and haughty to the last degree, yet we do not 
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fail to discover the depth of his malice and cruelty. The same restraint 
is in some measure necessary with regard to the other personages; Car- 
los and the queen could not express without concealment their mutual] 
affection, on account of the relation in which they stand to each other. 
The display of feeling is therefore suppressed in this piece; and this gives 
rise to its chief fault, which is, that it excites too unmingled horror. 

The characters in Polinice, the next tragedy, are represented with 
energy and truth. Nothing can be more thrilling than the death scene 


_ of the ill-fated brothers; when Eteocles in a feigned embrace, stabs his 


victim, who dies forgiving him: 


Eteocl.—*“‘Son vendicato. lo moro— 
E ancor ti abborro! 
Pol.—Is moro—e a te perdono.” 


The drama of Antigone succeeds; the next in order is Virginia; of 
which the author says, in his “opinion” appended to this in common with 
all his pieces, that 


«A more useful, a more noble, a more grand, a more terrible and affecting story 
than that of Virginia could not be found, nor one more adapted to tragedy in any 
age orin any country.” 


The personages are truly Roman; in which respect of national color- 
ing it differs from most of the author’s plays. The second scene of the 
third act is highly spirited, and its length alone prevents our quoting it 
here. The catastrophe is striking;—we may make room for a short 
extract from the last scene. 


‘‘Virginius.—Permit me, Appius, yet a single moment, 
Ere I forever lose her, to enfold her 
In my paternal arms. Broken, abased, 

Lo! falls my pride! in thee the majesty 

Of Rome, the laws I worship, and the gods. 
But of a father’s heart so many years 

The dearer part—can I at once thus lose her, 
Thus, in a moment? 

Appius.—* * ‘To thyself returned, 

Thou speak’st now as thou ought’st; and as I ought, 
NowlIreply. Lictors, give way, and let 
Virginius pass. 

Virginius.—Come, daughter, to mine arms; 
Once more tis sweet to call thee by that name; 
Once more! The latest pledge of love receive— 
Liberty—death! 

Virginia.—True father! 

Numitoria.—Oh my child! 

Appius.— What hast thoudone? Haste—Lictors! 

Virginius.—With this blood 
I do devote thee to the infernal gods!” 


The foregoing plays comprise the first series given by Alfieri to his 
country; and they resemble each other in the austerity and peculiarities 
of the style, which in succeeding compositions, were more softened into 
accordance with popular taste. In our next paper on the subject of Ital- 
ian poetry, we shall proceed to give some account of the remaining 
dramas of this eminent votary of Melpomene. E. F. E. 


Columbia, (S. C.) 
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REFLECTIONS ELICITED BY JUDGE HARPER’S ANNIVERSARY 
ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOUTH-CAROLINA SOCIETY 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 9ru DEC. 1835. 


Jupce Harper in the discourse before us, regards the institution of 
Domestic Slavery as a feature which, more than any other, gives a mark- 
ed and distinctive character to the social condition of the Southern States 
of the American confederacy, and he accordingly invites the atten- 
tion of the members of the recently formed Literary Association 
to this topic, as one of primary and paramount importance. The influ- 
ence of this institution, extending itself into the various relations of life 
and the numerous ramifications of society is more efficacious, than is 
generally supposed in the modification of the entire character of our 
citizens, and should therefore be regarded attentively in its “economi- 
cal character and effects,” and in its moral and social aspects: 


“T believe,” he says, ‘that no one who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
subject—on whom argument would not be wasted—imagines it to be possible that 
slavery should cease to exist among us in our day, or for generationsto come. Our 
proudest and most deeply cherished feelings—which others, if they will, may call 
prejudices—our most essential interests—our humanity and consideration for the 
slaves themselves—nay, almost physical impossibility, forbid that this should be 
done by our own act, and, thank God, we, the slave-holding communities ot the 
South, are too strong, and on this subject too united, to admit the thought that it 
can be effected by external force. As to the aid which external force may derive 
from insurrection, so far as relates to the final success of such an attempt, we do 
not admit it into our thoughts. No; if that event is ever to be brought about, it 
must be by a force superior to all the people and potentates of the earth. To the 
ordering of that great power we will bow in humble submission, knowing that he 
will prepare the sufferer for his calamity, and that the evil which he sends will be 
joined with mercy and mitigation; but we will not yield ourselves to the disposition 
of mischievous and deluded men. [If this institution, then, is to continue, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity, how infinitely important that we should thoroughly un- 
derstand its character; that if there be any good connected with it, we should derive 
from it all the good of which it is capable, improve it so far as it can be improved, 
remedy its evils and abuses where they can be remedied, and mitigate or guard 
against them where they cannot. 


But although the entirely moral force of the South is enlisted in de- 
fence of her cherished institutions—although the most perfect unanimity 
exists and ever will continue to exist among her citizens in reference 
to those vital interests which constitute a rallying point for the enlight- 
ened exertions of the greatest and purest minds among us—although, in 
consequence, the distinguishing feature referred to can never be eradi- 
cated from the moral face of our society, without utterly annihilating 

the South itself, and sweeping its citizens from existence, still the institu- 

tion of slavery is attacked, and will continue to be assailed from various 
quarters, and much (which must be met) is to be apprehended from the 
wild spirit of fanaticism, its disorganizing attempts, and its direct tenden- 
cy to implicate, and perchance sever the relations which subsist between 
the South and the other parts of the Union. 
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Thisis no small evil, nor is it to be regarded with a superficial glance. 
Nor will it be. The minds of our citizens are wide awake to matters 
of their own concernment, nor can they keep out of view, even for a 
moment, the mad spirit that is abroad in the land, nor the monstrous and 
criminal efforts to which it is every day giving birth. We all perceive, 
we cannot fail to see clearly, that a crisis has nearly arrived in the af- 
fairs of our country, calling for the mature consideration, enlightened 
circumspection, and prompt and vigorous co-operation of our citizens. 
Whatever is dear to us in the name of a common country—whatever is 
hallowed in the recollections of gallant and associated achievements in 
the cause of liberty;—whatever is valuable in the provisions of a Consti- 
tution, elaborated by the wisdom of our predecessors for the defence of 
all the States;—whatever is binding in the tenures by which we hold our 
lives, our liberties, our property, our firesides and our altars, is wanton- 
ly jeoparded by men who falsely claim to be wiser, better and more 
philanthropic than the rest of their countrymen. The time has arriv- 
ed for the South, not only to deliberate, but to be up and operating some 
effective measures for its own salvation. While, with delusive confi- 
dence, we are reposing upon the good feelings and lively sense of justice 
of other sections of the country;—while we are endeavoring to persuade 
ourselves that there is no immediate cause of alarm, and that rights guar- 
anteed to us in the most solemn manner can neither be invaded nor 
forcibly wrested from us;—while we are crying out to the mustering 
elements of moral strife, “peace! peace! No harm is intended—friends, 
who have common interests, should look with a friendly eye on each 
other;”—while we are doing and saying all this,—we cannot be igno- 
rant,—we ought not to be unmoved by the startling fact, that,—not sin- 
gle deluded individuals merely,—but formidable associations even now 
exist,—even already have planted themselves firmly, and extended their 
roots deeply into the very heart of the country,—composed of men, who 
under the garb of friendship and patriotism, carry the dagger of the as- 
sassin, and who are ready, with the first opportunity that offers, to aim 
a fatal blow at our happiness and quiet,—of men possessed of the true 
crusading spirit,~—borne onward by the restless love ot change; the de- 
sire of personal notoriety, and the eager and stimulating hope of snatch- 
ing up spoils in the general confusion. ‘These men, it is plain to per- 
ceive, keep no terms with any thing or any body, except to use them as 
instruments for the promotion of their diabolical purposes. Their minds, 
their pens, their presses are never idle, but constantly employed in send- 
ing forth, from all quarters, the most inflammatory doctrines; the arts 
resorted to in the darkest ages for the purpose of popular delusion are 
revived; the passions of the unreflecting are roused; the ignorance of 
the uninformed is turned to account; the senses of the rabble are ad- 
dressed where their reason happens to be dull; those who cannot read, 
have revolting pictures spread before them to awaken indignation for 
imaginary ills; the public mails, established for the common benefit, are 
prostituted to ‘the extensive dissemination of the mischief; bold and des- 
perate emissaries are bribed to go through the country, with instructions 
to excite servile insurrections, and no expedients, which the fertile ima- 
gination of the projectors of these evil measures can suggest, are left 
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unattempted, which are calculated to disturb the public peace, and final- 
ly to involve the citizens of a republic, united by many endearing ties, in 
all the horrors of a civil convulsion. 

This is no fanciful picture. ‘There are too many, who with mingled 
emotions of grief, horror and indignation, are constrained to testify to 
its truth and sad reality; and if there be truth in it,—if we are not the most 
miserable of self-deceivers,—then every possible reason exists why our 
attention should be awakened to the dangers that threaten us, and our 
best efforts be exerted to ward off their fatal approach. “A wise man 
forseeth the evil and prepares for it, while the foolish pass on and perish.” 
And so it should be with every community whose dearest interests and 
most sacred rights are tampered with, if it be properly conscious of its 
own destiny, and truly alive to the duties which it owes to itself and its 
citizens. 

It is true, as Judge Harper remarks, and we with pleasure acknow- 
ledge the fact, that in those sections which form the nursery and hot bed 
of these innovating opinions;—where the outcry for equal privileges 
and universal freedom is the longest and the loudest, many true lovers 
of their country—many who respect the terms of the compact which 
hinds the States together, are to be found, and that accordingly some 
prophetic voices are raised to sound the appalling counter-cry that the 
Union, so dear and necessary to all—that the Union is unquestionably in 
danger. But whatare the warning voices of afew good and great men 
like Otis, when opposed to the stormy and agitated spirit of a populace, 
swayed and driven onward to the accomplishment of its designs by art- 
ful, talented and enthusiastic leaders, who have deluded themselves, and 
would delude others into the belief, that the cause which they have es- 
poused,—the cause whose prosecution jeopardizes the peace and tarnish- 
es the honor of the country, is in fact the noble cause of truth and human. 
ity. When a few years hence, the social edifice shall be on fire, and 
the flames be bursting forth in all directions, will ithe remembrance of the 
solemn warning which now falls without effect upon the ears of the ma- 
jority of our fellow-countrymen, stop the progress of the conflagration? 
It is in vain to hope for sucha result. Besides the evil lies deeper,—so 
we are told by the distinguished orator—than is imagined by some,—it 
lies deeper than is supposed in the hearts of those very patriots who are 
so sensibly moved by the lowering and threatening aspect which the 
heavens now exhibit. There is a settled dislike among the citizens of 
the Eastern States towards our domestic institutions,—nay more, the 
conviction there is strong and prevalent, that they constitute a direct and 
palpable violation of the great and fundamental rights of human nature. 
Westate this to be an indubitable and momentous fact, deny it who may. 

While such is the state of the case, who among us should venture to 
be indifferent to the peculiar dangers of the position that we occupy? 
The North, under the stirring impulse of a false philanthropy, cries 
out to the citizens of the South, “You are anti-republicans and tyrants. 
You boast of your freedom, and yet you hold your fellow creatures—ra- 
tional beings—persons possessed of the same nature with yourselves, in 
miserable bondage. You boldly violate the laws of God, who has made 
all men equal, and the rights of man, who is every where capable of self 
control, and consequently entitled to liberty.” 
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The South indignantly hurls back the charge: “Our institutions,” 
she declares, “are in our own keeping. We justify them by the laws of 
Nature, the laws of Providence and the history of our race, inevery age 
and in every clime and country- The same reasons which are assign- 
ed to show that Governments should subsist at all, and that laws should 
be enacted to restrain inordinate and licentious passions—that a proper 
subordination of the weak to the strong, of the ignorant to the skillful, 
should exist in every well regulated social system, may be adduced to 
prove, that the domestic relation which exists between master and slave 
is justifiable and becoming. Besides it is guaranteed to us by the Con- 
stitution.” The enthusiasts who, by their arts and intrigue, have excited 
the indignation of the common people against the citizens of the South, 
repeat their exaggerated, and often reiterated tales of injustice, usur- 
pation and cruelty. Some are moved by their jealousy towards our 
supposed affluence, power, ease and independence; some without due 
examination, are honestly persuaded that we are criminally wrong, and 
would fain set us right; some suppose, and justly enough, that the cur- 
rent of popular opinion, in a majority of the States, is anti-slavery and 
anti-Southern, and, with a despicable spirit of selfishness, are disposed to 
side with the most powerful party, by a union with which honor and of- 
fice may most easily be procured and personal aims be most effectually 
promoted; and in the confusion of the mad strife of passions and interests 
that must necessarily ensue, who does not perceive that the most valued 
rights of our citizens will be trampled upon; that the noble fabric of the 
Constitution, framed by the wisdom of our ancestors, will be demolished— 
and the venerable Union itself, towards which all hearts yearn with fond- 
ness, and upon which the eyes of all nations gaze with admiration, will be 
shaken to its centre and overthrown. Should this catastrophe occur,—and 
we hope never to see it,—though events seem to be hurrying it onward,— 
the South may justly attribute it to the intermeddling spirit of their 
Northern brethren, and to their total apathy exhibited at the present pe- 
riod. We call upon them from all quarters to prove that their profes- 
sions of friendship for us are not nominal. We call upon them to meet 
the crisis by strong and effective measures—such as the crisis demands, 
and we call in vain. Itis true the recent resolutions of Congress are 
regarded by the non-slaveholding communities, and by some among our- 
selves, as affording an effectual remedy for existing evils. But there are 
many, very many, whose fears are stronger than their hopes, and who 
look upon them only as a patch that covers the wound without healing 
the disease. This may, and probably will, ere long, break out afresh, 
and should it, in its progress, reach the vitals of the Union, who shall an- 
swer for the consequences that will inevitably ensue? We say, those 
must sustain the weight of this awful responsibility who have created the 
disease in the body politic. ‘Those must sustain it, who have madly stir- 
red up the waters of strife and bitterness, and thrown the whole country 
into wild disorder. Ifthe Unionis lost and the multiplied interests link. 
ed with its existence fatally severed, they, in spite of all their boasted 
attachment to the Union, must bear the reproach of having immolated 
it,in order to gratify their own untamed and uncalculating passions. 

In this conjuncture, it is indispensable that every Southern citizen 
should be duly enlightened upon the subject of his rights, and 
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thoroughly persuaded of the justice of the cause, which is so vehemently 
assailed: 


“The consciousness ofa good cause,” says Judge Harper, “‘gives double strength 
to the combatant. If, upon fair and deliberate examination, it shall be found that 
slavery is not the enormous evil which has haunted the imaginations of men; if it 
shall be found that it has elevated the character of the master, and contributed to 
the happiness of both master and slave; if it shall appear that we are contending for 
justice and right, for true humanity, and for as much liberty as the imperfect nature 
of man will suffer him to enjoy, then, indeed, we may rely on our righteous cause, 
and securely anticipate triumph.” 


He further triumphantly answers the objection, that slavery is an un- 
mixed evil, merely because it is liable to abuse: 


“Those,” he says, ‘‘who have written or spoken for the purpose of condemning 
slavery, (if any thing has been written or spoken for this purpose which it is not 
derogatory to our understanding to advert to) have taken for granted that it was 
sufficient for their purpose to show that great evils are connected with the system— 
that itis liable to great abuse. They collect and exaggerate (when they do not 
invent) the horrors and cruelties, rare and far between, which have been practiced 
under it, and then suppose their work to be done, and ask if that system can be tole- 
rated in the eyes of God or maa which allows such enormities. Asif evil were not 
connected with every thing human; as if horrors and cruelty were not perpetrated; 
as if misery, injustice and oppression did not exist under every form of civil polity 
onearth. ‘They seem to suppose (if indeed they can be said to think on the subject) 
that the evils elsewhere existing, are inseparably incident to the imperfection of hu- 
man society, and that the evils of slavery are a clear uncompensated addition to the 
whole mass of human wrong and suffering; instead of being, as in a great degree it 
undoubtedly is, in substitution for them, and perhaps, considered in all its bearings, 
in mitigation of them. The whole of existence is but a choice between evils. Even 
the practice of virtue is nothing else. He who controls his appetites and passions, 
or renders arduous and useful services to others, incurs a present and smaller evil 
to avoid a future and greater one, or to attain a good which could not otherwise be 
obtained; and without this, it would not be virtue. For his own inscrutable purpos- 
es, the Creator has suffered evil to exist. No one hopes to banish it from the phy- 
sical or moral world; can we hope to banish it from the political world? If Ishould 
go into an European capital and collect evidence of the various and unspeakable 
misery it contains; the crimes—horrible, unnatural, unseen of the sun, which are 
daily and nightly perpetrated—the severity of penal justice which is necessary to 
prevent or avenge those crimes—the appalling mass of vice and profligacy, with 
their concomitant wretchedness, which make the heart of the unaccustomed shud- 
der—if I should summon up the forms of the many wretches who are hourly yield- 
ing up their souls in all the agonies of want and despair, and the horrible apprehen- 
sions of those who are leaving children to the same inheritance of misery—and if in 
a transport of philanthropic indignation, I should denounce the atrocious condition 
of society in which such things could exist, 2nd the people who, callous by habit to 
all that ought to affect humanity, reject the beneficent institution of domestic slave. 
ry, I should act in the same fair, reasonable and philosophic spirit with those who 
have den»unced the horrors of slavery as it exists amongst us. Certain it is that 
most of this evil could not exist with domestic slavery.” 


He meets too the objection that slavery is inconsistent with our repub- 
lican professions of equality: 


“It is objected, that inconsistently with our republican profession, and our decla- 
ration of the natural equality of men and the rights to personal freedom, we maintain 
the most arbitrary of aristocracies. Whatever may have been said in the fervor of 
their zeal by those who were in pursuit of the greatest practicable liberty, such na- 
tural equality and universal freedom never did and never can exist. We are lov. 
ers of liberty, and republicans. Freedomis the great gift of heaven, but like every 
other gift of heaven, it is alloyed bv the imperfection of man and of human society. 
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Renee and experience instruct us that i in an sheen state ail ailaatinn. but a 
certain portion of liberty can be enjoyed under any human institutions; and we 
have no ground to believe that under ours, a less considerable share is secured, or 
in a less desirable torm. Ours is indeed an aristocracy, founded on the distinction 
of races. and conformable, as we believe, to the order of nature. But in what 
community is it, that something equivalent does not exist? Do you call that liberty 
which is united with “much abject toil, with great misery, with all the exterior of 
servitude;” which is excluded, (justly and necessarily perhaps) from all political 
privileges, and which feels its inferiority of rank as strongly as ifthe many were of 
different races? It is an aristocracy, as all the great and successful republics of 
the world have been aristocracies. It is an aristocracy; but it has this advantage, 
that the privileged class is larger in proportion to the whole society—the advan- 
tage of rank is conferred on a greater number—than in any civilized community 
that has heretofore existed.” 


Of all the political theories ever invented by the wit of man, none, 
we think, is so utterly fanciful, unphilosophical and unjust, as that which 
asserts the natural equality of all mankind. ‘The least degree of reflec- 
tion, one would think, ought to convince every man in the possession of 
his senses, of the palpable and monstrous error of such a creed. So 
far from all persons being “created equal,” we affirm, without the fear of 
contradiction, that no two human beings can be found in the wide world 
who are equal in all respects, or inany single respect. All men are cre- 
ated unequal—it is the law of Providence, which no man canalter. Their 
persons, their complexions, their moral qualities, their intellectual endow- 
ments, are every where different, and no less so are the circumstances un- 
der which they are born and live, and which contribute in so eminent a de- 
gree to the development and formation of their character. Every indi- 
vidual is, in acertain sense sui generis, having some peculiar trait or traits 
that distinguish him from the rest of his race. ‘There may be, and is a 
resemblance between men in many respects—but equality cannot be pre- 
dicated of any two men or any two things in existence. All that gov- 
ernments can do is to find out those particulars in which men most resem- 
ble each other, and then to make laws which shall operate as equally upon 
all as is possible consistently with those multiplied diversities of character, 
race and condition which Providence has ordained, and which are pal- 
pable and obvious to every observer. ‘The moment, however, that they 
attempt by their constitutions and enactments to place all men upon a 
footing of perfect equality, they assume a position antagonist to that of 
Providence, and can produce nothing from the effort but what is anom- 
alous and absurd. 

Equally indefensible is the doctrine of “equal rights,” upon which so 
many changes have been rung. What are rights? Right is derived 
from the Latin rectum, the perfect participle of the verb rego to rule, to 
govern, to setright. Hence the concrete rez or king, and the compound 
forms dirigo, directum, to direct, to guide, to order. The word right 
then implies simply that which is ordered or commanded by the king or by 
the supreme authority, be that supreme authority king, constitution, con- 
gress, cortez or what not. Hence we suppose comes the English max- 
im, that “the king can do no wrong” —a theory about as false in fact as 
that other one of which Blackstone prates, viz: that “Henry 8th, and 
Charles 2d,and George 3d, may die, but that the King of England never 
dies,”’ and so after all, turns out to be, not a political axiom or inference, 
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but simply an ingenious play upon the king’s English. The French have 
gone up.to the same fountain head for the corresponding word in their 
language. ‘Thus we see from directum comes droict, or as it is now 
usually written droit, which we all know means Jaw. We come straight 
back then to the definition of right, for Jaw is nothing more nor lessthan 
that which is ordered or commanded by the supreme authority, and vice 
versa. Law and right, then, are synonimous terms when taken in this view. 
What is lawful for a man to do he has a right to do, and what he has a 
right to do is lawful. Equal rights then are equal /aws, and equal laws 
are those that operate equally. Now where, we should like to know, in 
the wide world do laws operate equally?’ In what age did they ever do it? 
In what country?) Under what government? In what religion? Do 
laws operate equally under a theocracy and human institutions? Under 
christiaLity and heathenism? Under a monarchy and arepublic? Un- 
der a democracy and an aristocracy? Ne, it may be said, but they ope- 
rate equally in a stateofnature. A state of nature! What isthe mean- 
ing of the phrase? Political theorists are very fond of it, and tell us it 
means, properly speaking, a dissocial, savage state, a state in which men 
enter into no sort of compact and are governed by no kind of laws—a 
wandering, prowling, unsettled condition in which they run wild in the 
woods like lions and other beasts of prey, and are governed by no other 
law than the law of force,—the law of the strongest. Now we hesitate 
not to say, that this state of nature which has been adduced to solve so 
many marvels is an absolute chimera—“baseless as the fabric of a visi- 
on”—having not the least foundation in truth, reason or sound philoso. 
phy. If it exists, where shall we !ook for it, and when did it have its 
origin? No such thing has existed many thousand years. If we go 
back to the primeval age we hear nothing of it. The moment men 
form themselves into communities and live by any mode of law, whe- 
ther written or traditionary, they are no longer in a state of nature. And 
we know of no people—we never have heard of a people who are not 
under some sort of authority. Even thesavages of Southern Africa, and 
the Tartars in the wilds of Asia are formed into communities—are gov- 
erned by laws. The savages of North and South America had, on their 
first discovery, made this approach to civilization. 

But if by a state of nature be meant that state or condition of things, 
which results from man’s nature as a human being, and if by natural 
rights be signified, simply, the laws of his being—those laws according 
to which he thinks and reasons, remembers and hopes, chooses and acts 
as is proper and usual for man to do, then we say, that the state or con- 
dition so denominated does and must exist, while man does, and that what 
are called natural rights, which are nothing more than natural laws or 
the laws of man’s nature, are a real, substantial, valuable endowment, 
for which it is his duty to be grateful to Providence. But do these 
laws—these natural laws operate equally upon all men? Do the laws 
for instance of reason or of conscience, or of any moral or intellectual 
faculty operate equally upon all minds? If they operated equally upon 
all minds we should see equal results in all cases. But this is not the 
fact. No person can maintain so absurd an hypothesis who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the principles of intellectual philosophy, or 
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who has observed the vast disparity that exists between the attainments 
of different minds, and between the virtues and vices which distinguish 
the characters of individuals and communities. Men, then, are not pos- 
sessed of equal rights, either civilly or morally, or in any sense what- 
ever.* 





*After preparing this article for the press in the form in which it now appears, 
we demurred in respect to the propriety of putting forth this view of the doctrine 
of human rights upon our own unsupported authority. In this dilemma, it occur- 
red to us, that it would be expedient to consult the “Diversions of Purley” of Horne 
Tooke,—a work which we had read in our childhood, but of which we retained no 
distinct recollection, except that it was a profound and elaborate disquisition of the 
elementary parts of speech and of the English language. We found this work in 
the Charleston Library, and were gratified to discover, that the explanation which 
we have given above of this important word, rights, is fully sustained. by that dis- 
tinguished philologist. At a period when so much senseless jargon is put forth 
about human rights, we shall offer no apology to our readers for introducing the en- 
tire passage in which this subject is discussed. Itis in the dialogue form, and oc- 
curs in the Ist and 2d chapters of vol. 2d, of the quarto edition. It is as follows: 

‘RIGHTS OF MAN,’ 

‘F, But your dialogue, and your politics, and your bitter notes— 

‘H. Cantantes, my dear Burdett, minus via ledit. 

‘F. Cantantes, if you please: but bawling out the Rights of Man, they say, is not 
singing. 

HL. "To the ears of man, what music sweeter than the rights of man? 

‘F, Yes. Such music as the whistling of the wind before a tempest. You very 
well know what these gentlemen think of it. You cannot have forgotten 

‘ “Sir, whenever I hear of the word aicuts, I have learned to consider it as pre- 
paratory to some desolating doctrine. It seems to me, to be productive of some 
wide spreading ruin, of some wasting desolation.” 

‘And do you not remember the enthusiasm with which these sentiments were ap- 
plauded by the House, and the splendid rewards which immediately followed this 
declaration? For no other earthly merit in the speaker that (Edipus himself could 
have discovered. 

‘H. It is never tobe forgotten. Pity their ignorance. 

‘F. Punish their wickedness. 

‘H. We shall never, I believe, differ much in our actions, wishes or opinions. I 
too say with you—punish the wickedness of those mercenaries who utter such atro- 
cities; and do you, with me, pity the ignorance and folly of those regular govern- 
ments who reward them; and who do not see that a claim of rieuts by their people, 
so far from treason or sedition, is the strongest avowal they can make of their sub- 

jection; and that nothing can more evidently shew the natural disposition of mankind 
to rational obedience, than their invariable use of this word RIGHT, and their perpet- 
ual application of it to all which they desire, and to every thing which they deem 
excellent. 

‘F. I see the wickedness more plainly than the folly; the consequence staring one 
in the face; for, certainly, if men can claim no RIeuts, they cannot justly complain 
of any WRONGS. 

‘H. Most assuredly. But your last is almost an identical proposition; and you 
are not accustomed to make such. What do you mean by the words rieut and 
WRONG? 

‘F, What do I mean by those words? What every other person means by them.’ 

‘H. And what is that? 

‘F, Nay, you know that as well as I do. 

‘H. Yes. But not better; and therefore not at all. 

‘F. Must we always be seeking after the meaning of words? 

‘H. Of important words we must, if we wish to avoid important error. The 
meaning of these words especially is of the greatest consequence to mankind; and 
seems to have been strangely neglected by those who have made the most use of 
them. 
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But it may be said, that this doctrine of human rights is a philological 
refinement, and that the popular notion of a man’s rights is something 
very different! We admit it, but we say that epithets cannot alter the 
nature of things, and that our aim is to establish not so much what is po- 
pular as what is true. We have proved that in one sense of the term 
rights, they cannot be regarded as equal. Let us examine the popular 
notion of the rights of man and see whether their equality, taken in 
this aspect, can be better sustained. What is this popular idea? It is,— 
not that right is a rule of action,—a law of man’s being, but that it im- 
plies something to which a man and to which every man equally is just- 
ly entitled,—in other words that it is a just title,—a clear and undoubted 
claim to whatever is properly a man’s own—to his natural inheritance, 





‘F, The meaning of the word ricut? Why— it is used so variously, as substan- 
tive, adjective, and adverb; and has such apparently different significations; (I think 
they reckon between thirty and forty) that I should hardly imagine any one single 
explanation of the term would be applicable to all its uses. 

‘We say—A man’s RIGHT. 

‘A RIGHT conduct. 

‘A RIGHT reckoning. 

‘A Ricut line. 

‘The RIGHT road. 

‘To do RIGHT. 

‘To be in the RIGHT. 

‘To have the RIGHT on one’s side. 
‘The ricut hand. 

‘Rieut itself is an abstract idea; *and, not referring to any sensible objects, the 
terms which are the representatives of abstract ideas are sometimes very difficult 
to define or explain. 

‘H. Oh! Then you are for returning again to your convenient abstract ideas; and 
so getting rid of the question. 

‘F, No. I think it worth consideration. Let us see how Johnson handles it. 
He did not indeed acknowledge any ricuts of the people; but he was very clear 
concerning ghosts and witches, all the mysteries of divinity, and the sacred, inde- 


feasible, inherent, hereditary ricuTs of monarchy. Letussee how he explains the 
term. 


‘Rigot— 

‘RigoT— 

‘Rigot— 

‘No. He gives no explanation: Except of rient hand. 

‘H. How does he explain that? 

‘F. He says, right hand means—“ Not the left.” 

‘H You must look then forterrt hand? What says he there? 

‘F. He says—Lerr—‘sinistrous, not right.” 

‘H,. Aye. So he tells us again that rigHt is—‘*Not wrong,” and wrRone is— 
“ Not right.” 

‘But seek no farther for inte!!igence in that quarter; where nothing but fraud, and 
cant, and folly is to be found—misleading, mischievous folly; because it has a sham 
appearance of labor, learning, and piety. 

‘Rieut is no other than Rect-wm (regitum), the past participle of the Latin verb 
regere. Whence in Italian you have rirto; and from dirigere, piRiITTO, DRITTO: 
whence the French have their antient proict, and their modern proir. The Italian 
DRITTO and the French prorrt being no other than the past participle direct-wm. 

Ks the same manner our English word Just is the past participle of the verb 
jubere. 


‘DECREE, EDICT, STATUTE, INSTITUTE, MANDATE, PRECEPT, are all past participles.’ 
‘F., What then is Law? 
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his individual peculium—his separate estate. Now it must be admitted 
at the very outset, that no man can, in strictness, claim any thing at 
the hands of his Creator, because we are necessarily dependent on the 
unpurchased liberality of Providence for all that we possess. Our nat- 
ural endowments are not, properly speaking, possessions of our own 
which are of our own procurement, but they are the free gifts of a higher 
Power to whom we are responsible for them. They are not like an 
estate accumulated by our own industry, for which we can go into a 
Court of Justice, and prosecute the man who has unjustly wrested it from 
us. Nosuch thing. All that we can say of them is, that we possess 
them in common with the rest of our race, and that if any are entitled to 
them, all are entitled. But to what extent are all entitled? This is the 





‘H. In our ancient books it was written Laugh, Lagh, Lage, and Ley; as Inlaugh, 
Utlage, Hundred-Lagh, &c. and it means (something or any thing, chose, cosa, 
aliquid) laid down—as a rule of conduct. 


‘Thus, when a man demands his rieuT; he asks only that which it is ordered he 
shall have. 

‘A RIGHT conduct is, that which is ordered. 

‘A rnicut reckoning is, that whichis ordered. 

‘A r1GHT line is, that which is ordered or directed—(not a random extension, but) 
the shortest between two points. 

‘The ricut road is, that ordered or directed to be pursued (for the object you have 
in view. 

‘To 2 RIGHT is, to do that which is ordered to be done. 

‘To be in the RIGHT is, to be in such situation or circumstancas as are ordered. 

‘To have RIGHT or LAW on one’s side is, to have in one’s favor that which is or- 
dered or laid down. 

‘A RIGHT and JusT action is, sucha one as is ordered and commanded. 

‘A susT man is, such as he is commanded to be—qui Leges Juraque servat—who 
observes and obeys the things laid down and commanded. 

‘The ricut hand is, that which custom and those who have brought us up have 
ordered or directed us to use in preference, when one hand only is employed; and 
the Lert hand is, that which is leaved, leav’d, left; or, which we are taught to leave 
out of use on such an occasion. So that Lert, you see, is also a past participle. 

‘F. But ifthe laws or education or custom of any country should order or direct 
its inhabitants to use the Lert hand in preference; how would your explanation of 
ricHT hand apply tothem? And I remember to have read in « voyage of De Gama’s 
to Kalekut, (the first made by the Portuguese round Africa) that the people of Me- 
linda, a polished and flourishing people, are all left-handed. 

‘H. With reference to the European custom, the author describes them truly. 
But the people of Melinda are as right-handed as the Portuguese: for they use that 
hand in preference which is ordered by their custom, and leave out of employ the 
other; which is therefore their LEFT hand. 

‘F. Surely the word RIGHT is sometimes used in some other sense. And see in 
the Morning Chronicle, Monday, April 12, 1802, M. Portalis, contending for the 
concordat, says—‘*The multitude are much more impressed with what they are 
commanded to obey, than what is proved to them to be rieut and just.” This will 
be complete nonsense, if RIGHT and Just mean ordered and commanded. 

‘H. I will not undertake to make sense of the arguments of M. Portalis. The 
whole of his speech is a piece of wretched mummery employed to bring back again 
to France the more wretched mummery of Pope and Popery. Writers on such 
subjects are not very anxious about the meaning oftheir words. Ambiguity and 
equivocation are their strong holds. Explanation would undo them. 

‘F., Well, but Mr. Locke uses the word in a manner hardly to be reconciled 
with your account of it. He says—God has a RIGHT to do it, we are his creatures. 
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material question, upon the solution of which the whole argument de- 
pends. Now we think it must be apparent to all, that men are justly 
entitled to no more of the endowments of Providence than actually be- 
long tothem. The amount of their possessions must be the measure 
of their right, claim or titleto them. But we have already shown that 
these endowments are differently dispensed to different individuals, and 
in fact, that no two individuals possess them in equal degree. The in- 
ference then is a plain and a necessary one, that their rights must be un- 
equal, and that this inequality must be in exact proportion to that of 
their natural endowments. 

But it may be asked, have not all men an equal right in respect to cer- 
tain common blessings of Providence, such as the right of seeing, of 





‘H. It appears to me highly improper to say, that God has a RIGHT: as it is also to 
say, that God is sust. For nothing is ordered, directed or commanded concerning 
God. The expressions are inapplicable to the Deity; though they are common, and 
those who use them have the bestintentions. They are applicable only to men; to 
whom alone language belongs, and of whose sensations only words are the repre- 
sentatives; to men, who are by nature the subjects of orders and commands, and 
whose chief merit is obedience. 

‘F. Every thing then that is ordered and commanded is ricut and Just! 

‘H. Surely. For that is only affirming that what is ordered and commanded, is— 
ordered and commanded. 

‘F. Now what becomes of your vaunted rieuts ofman? According to you, the 
chief merit of men is obedience: and whatever is ordered and commanded is RIGHT 
and sust! Thisis pretty well for a democrat! And these have always been your 
sentiments? 

‘H. Always. And these sentiments confirm my democracy. 

‘F. These sentiments do not appear to have made you very conspicuous for obe- 
dience. There are not a few passages, I believe, in your life, where you have oppo- 
sed what was ordered and commanded. Upon your own principles, was that RIGHT? 

‘H. Perfectly. 

‘F. How now! Was it ordered and commanded that you should oppose what 
was ordered and commanded? Can the same thing be at the same time both ricuTt 
and wrone? 

‘H. Travel back to Melinda, and you will find the difficulty most easily solved. 
A thing may be at the same time both ricuT and wrong, as well as ricuT and LEFT. 
It may be com:nanded to be done, and commanded not to bedone. The Law, lez, 
laz, i. e. that which is laid down, may be different by different authorities. 

I have always been most obedient when most taxed with disobedience. But my 
ricut hand is not the rieut hand of Melinda. The rieut I revere is not the RIGHT 
adored by sycophants; the Jus vagum, the capricious command of princes or min- 
isters. I follow the Law of God (what is laid down by him for the rule of my con- 
duct) when I follow the Laws of human nature; which, without any human testimo- 
ny, we know must proceed from God: and upon these are founded the ricuts of 
man, or what is ordered for man. I revere the constitution and constitutional 
Laws of England; because they are in conformity with the Laws of God and nature: 
and upon these are founded the rational rieuts of Englishmen. If princes or min- 
isters, or the corrupted sham representatives of a people, order, command, or lay 
down any thing contrary to that which is ordered, commanded or laid downby God, 
human nature, or the constitution of this government, I will still hold fast by the 
higher authorities. If the meaner authorities are offended, they can only destroy 
the body of the individual, but never can affect the rieuT, or that which is ordered 
by their superiors. 

‘F. Well, well. Idid not mean to touch that string which vibrates with you so 
strongly: I wish for a different sort of information. Your political principles at 
present are as much out of fashion as your clothes. 
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hearing, of tasting, of tomohing, of anelling, of breathing the free air of 
heaven, &c.? Do not all men possess these rights equally? Will you 
give them to some and deny them to others? We reply that we neither 
give nor withhold. If there be a claim—a just claim to these privi- 
leges, we, in our turn ask, against whom this claim shall be preferred, and 
if preferred, and unacknowledged, by what power it shall be enforced? 
We are very much inclined to think, that there is no tribunal before 
which the cause can be brought for a hearing, and that this stout claim 
to equal privileges will sink, after all, into very contemptible boasting. 
While a man lives, it is right that he should breathe, and this is all the 
right that he possesses, in respect to breathing the air, whether the air 
be free or fettered. So it is right for a man who opens his eyes and 
looks about him, to see by means of the light, and it is wrong for a man 
to grope about in the dark and attempt to distinguish objects without 
light, and this is all the right that any man possesses, and all the wrong 
that any man commits, in 1 respect to the light. So it is right for a man 
to attend a concert or an oratorio, and hear musical sounds through his 
ears and not through his nose, for the latter organ is given to smell with, 
and sometimes to convey sounds, but never to hear them. If a man 
should attempt to smell a color, to see a sound, to feel a prospect, or to 
taste a strain of music, he would be sure to be disappointed in such 
fruitless endeavors, and it is not right, but wrong for him to spend his 
strength in attempting what is so utterly impossible to be accomplished. 
It is right for men to apply all the gifts of Nature and Providence to the 
several ends and uses for which they were specially and wisely intend- 
ed in the original plan of the universe, and this is all that they have to 
do with them, and the only claim that can be laid to them which can 
possibly be admitted. 

It it be conceded, however, that rights in respect to common privi- 
leges exist in any sense at all, it may be asked whether these rights, in 
respect to all men, are not equal? As we do not wish to obviate any 
difficulty connected with this interesting subject by merely leaping over 
it, we shall answer this question with all possible fairness. We will 
take first those cases of rights which make most against the views of 
the querist, and next those which appear more clearly to sustain them. 
Some men, we know, are born blind and cannot see; others see but 
imperfectly; some are cross-eyed, some near sighted, and some, with 


‘H. [know it. [have good reason to knowit. But the fashion must one day 
return, or the nation be undone. For without these principles, it is impossible that 
the individuals of any country should long be happy, or any society prosperous. 

‘F. I do not intend to dispute it with you. I see evidently that, not he who de- 
mands ricHTs, but he who abjures them, is an anarchist. For, before there can be 
any thing rEcT-wm, there must be reg-ens, reg’s, rex, i. e. qui or quod reg-it. And 
I admire more than ever your favorite maxim of—rez, lex loquens; lex, rex mutus., 
I acknowledge the senses he has given us—the experience of those senses—and 
reason (the effect and result of those senses and that experience)—to be the assur- 
ed testimony of God: against which no human testimony ever can prevail. And I 
think I can discover, by the help of this etymology, a shorter method of determin- 
ing disputes between well-meaning men, concerning questions of ricutT; for, it 
nIGHT and Just mean ordered and commanded, we must at once refer to the order 
and command; and to the authority which ordered and commanded. 
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advancing age and infirmities, are obliged to resort to artificial helps in 
order to enable them to see clearly. A man of whom we read in the 
New ‘Testament was of the first class,—blind from his birth, and never 
saw any thing till his eyes were opened by a miracle. Saunders, the 
mathematician, was born in the full possession of sight, but afterwards 
lost it, and became as blind as a bat is in the day time. The sameis 
true of Milton. Dr. Johnson was always deficient in his external vision, 
and that is one reason why he was nota better poet. Now it is hardly 
necessary to put the question, but we will do it, and the interrogation it- 
self will be the most powerful argument, has a man who is stone blind any 
right to see at all!—a man who is cross-eyed any right to see straight? 
he whois near-sighted, to look at objects afar off? Has the man whose 
eyesight has become dim by age, as much right to see without specta- 
clesas with them? Ifthese unfortunate persons possess these rights, let 
them prove their claims and we will admit them, but, at present, such 
rights or claims are a physical impossibility, and he who, under such 
circumstances, would put forward such claims, and endeavor to vindi- 
cate them, would act as ridiculous a part, as a man who should go to 
law with his neighbor, in order to recover his neighbor’s property, to 
which he has no claim or title whatever. Take the case of those who 
are born deaf aid dumb,—have such persons as much right to hear and 
to speak as those whose organs of hearing and articulation are perfect? 
If they have, let them hear our appeal, and open their lips, and vindi- 
cate their claims in God’sname. My neighbor has the phtiisick, or the 
asthma, or is gasping for breath in a consumption;—now has he as 
much right to have his respiration free and easy, as I have, who am in 
the enjoyment of perfect health, and breathe without the least difficult- 
ty? If he has, let him exercise the right. No one, in such case, will 
have the cruelty to refuse it to him. The doctors, it is true, may lose 
a fee, but the champions of equal rights will have acquired an additional 
argument. But it may be said that these are only exceptions to the 
general rule, and that like all exceptions, they strengthen the general 
rule. What is the general rule? That all men possess equal rights. 
What have we proved? That some men have greater rights than others. 
These, then, are not cases of exception to the general rule, but argu- 
ments to show that the general rule is false. 

Let us refer to those cases which seem more to countenance the theo- 
ry of equal rights. We will suppose that the sensible organs of men 
are in a sound state by nature,—that they are neither blind, nor deaf, 
nor dumb, nor crippled, nor posseesed of any natural infirmity at their 
birth. 

In reference to these individuals no person will deny that some of 
them possess their organs of sense more acutely than others, and that 
Nature herself is capable of being improved upon, as in the senses of 
hearing, seeing and feeling, and in the other senses probably to as great 
a degree. The biind man has a more exquisite sense of touch, than the 
man who sees, because he uses that sense more than the athe The 
different degrees in which men possess these faculties certainly furnish 
ground for a great inequality of rights in respect to theirexercise. No 
man has a right to see or to hear more than he can see or hear. in 
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these particulars the right, as we besore observed, must be in exact pro- 
portion to the extent of the ability, and as the powers of exercising their 
natural rights vary in different individuals, so do their rights vary inde- 
finitely. An eagle can see farther than a man, a lynx farther than a 
mole, a bird hear more readily than a fish, and accordingly their rights 
in reference to the senses of hearing and sight are unequal. A man of 
taste and opulence may go abroad and see foreign countries, but the 
poor mechanic, who lives by his labor and has a family dependent upon 
him for support, must stay at home, and has no right to enjoy such a pri- 
vilege. Soa man may go toa play house and force himself in with- 
out paying his entrance money, but is his right to hear the perform- 
ance equal to that of the man who has not cheated the door-keeper? 
Now no one wishes to deprive the slave of any right which he possesses— 
the right, for instance, of seeing with his eyes, or of hearing with his 
ears, or of smelling with his nose, or of exercising any of his natural sen- 
ses—senses with which God has endowed, in common, the potentate and 
the slave, and which neither of the latter possesses in an equal degree 
with many of the lower orders of the creation. 

The question assumes a higher character, when viewed in connection 
with the faculties of the mind, such as reason, memory and imagination. 
He who ccmposed such a work asthe “Principia,” or the “Novum Or- 
ganum,” or the “Paradise Lost,” certainly possesses higher claims to 
the powers just enumerated, than the man who has never fathomed the 
mysteries of a single science, or who has perhaps never reasoned serious- 
ly about any thing. 

Is any one so senseless as to pretend, that all men have an equal right 
to genius, to taste in the fine arts, to the powers of reason, abstraction, an- 
alysis, orto any other moral or intellectual power? With as much pro- 
priety might he contend, that all men have an equal right to be handsome- 
ly proportioned, strongly limbed, skillful boxers, graceful equestrians, or 
sturdy wrestlers. As well might he maintain, that all have an equal 
claim to have fair complexions, light hair, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, short 
chins and small feet. 

The truth we believe to be, that men possess common, but not equal 
rights, and, in this aspect, who is there, endowed with sensibility, that 
docs not admire the beautiful and beneficent arrangements of Providence? 
The same sun sheds his rays on each; the same showers refresh; the 
same rainbow delights; the same reason dignifies; the same passions 
warm; the same death and the same duration of life after death awaits 
all and each of them, and hurries alike their bodies to the tomb and 
their souls to the destiny, now concealed, which respectively belongs to 
them. But this sameness, be it remarked, is a sameness of kind and not 
of degree. One man has a more vivid perception of colors than ano- 
ther. The showers that benefit one, fall disadvantageously on another’s 
fields. The reason that conducts to lofty discoveries in the richly gift- 
ed genius, sheds but a glimmering light upon the humbler intellect. 
The passions which, uncontrolled, hurry so many into the commission of 
revolting crimes, are, under proper governance, the source of every 
lovely and attractive virtue. Death takes a thousand different ways to 
sever the connection that subsists between this world and the next, and 
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the future which brings happiness to some, comes laden with misery and 
shame to others. 

We arrive, then, to the conclusion, that all men, though not equal, nor 
possessed of equal rights, are yet possessed of a common nature, com- 
mon wants, and a common title to protection; that virtue and industry, 
and not birth, confer merit; that wealth, if not employed to useful ends, is 
no recommendation, and that poverty, ifnot brought upon a person by 
his own misconduct, is no crime; that the common blessings of Providence 
are the common property of all and each of the sons of men; that what 
God, therefore, has so liberally bestowed upon all men, man shall not 
arbitrarily take away from his fellows; that men have a right—a natural 
right—indicated by, and inseparable from, the constitution of their being, 
to claim and obtain from each other, to the full extent to which human 
enactments, graduated to the diversities of race and condition, can go, 
common benefits, common facilities for the procurement of happiness, 
similar means of improvement and usefulness; that charity and friend- 
ship are common duties, and justice and mutual concession the great 
laws which should rezulate social intercourse. These are grand, fun- 
damental, political axioms—the very life-blood of the social system— 
truths which other countries and other governments have pretended to 
recognize, because they could not avoid doing it, but upon which no 
other country and no other government has ever fully acted but our 
own, and in the application of which to the case of its slave population 
it has been as attentive as was consistent with their peculiar claims and 
the situation which they occupy in the social system. 

If most of the theories of government which are laid down in books be 
correct, then Jefferson’s notion of “unalienable rights” is also indefensi- 
ble. The common doctrine is, that men, when they enter into society, 
surrender up a portion of their natural rights for the sake of that society’s 
protection—a doctrine, of course, wholly inconsistent with the theory of 
“unalienab‘e rights.”” But when and where, we ask, was this surrender 
made? There is not, there never has been, a people in existence, with- 
out some sort of government. Some say, the surrender was express, 
others that it was implied. We say thatit was neither. What is meant 
by unalienable rights? To alien comes from the Latin alieno, which 
signifies, to make any thing the property of another. The step is ashort 
one to the word alienable, meaning of course, that of which the property 
may be transferred. By prefixing the privative, wn or in, we get the 
word unalienable or inalienable, which means that of which the property 
may not be transferred. Now, are the rights which men possess by the 
constitution of their nature, of this class? We think they are. Tolive, 
to eat, to drink, to think, to choose, to sleep, to dream, &c. are rights of 
man, laws of his being. Are there any of these rights of which the pro. 
perty can be alienated, transferred, given up or bartered away by one 
individual to another? Can one man, for instance, live for another, so 
that that other shall possess the life which is now his? Can he use 
another man’s limbs as his own limbs?—exercise another’s power of self- 
motion, and another’s liberty of choice as his own power of self-motion 
and as his own liberty of choice? Can one man think, eat, drink, sleep, 
or dream for another, so that that other shall derive all the benefits or in- 
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conveniences that naturally result from these respective performances? 
We think no person will answer these questions in the affirmative. If 
then a man cannot transfer these rights to any single individual, we say 
that there is no power under heaven which can compel him to surrender 
them to any number of individuals—no authority, in a word, that can 
force him to alienate or surrender them up to society at large whether 
the particular government that holds that society together be called mon- 
archy, aristocracy, democracy, republic or what not. Every country, we 
admit,has its own form of government, and every government has its own 
laws for the regulation of the conduct of its members. These laws too 
must conform, as far as it is practicable, to the natural and unalienable 
rights of man. They must be subordinate and auxiliary to those rights. 
They must be enacted for the express purpose of preserving, mairtaining 
and enforcing the exercise of those rights. It is this which constitutes 
the essential difference between good laws and bad laws—between good 
governments and bad governments, viz: that good laws and good gov- 
ernments are so framed as not to conflict with, but on the contrary to 
coincide with, the natural, unalienable rights of man, and that bad 
laws and bad governments, do not coincide with those rights. 
What would be the consequence, if governments were to disregard the 
rights of man altogether, and were to frame laws according to the whim 
and caprice, the ambition and avarice, the irregular desires and vindic- 
tive passions of every individual? Could any one live, for any length of 
time, under such a government?) Would not every thing dear to man,— 
every thing venerable and stable in the institutions of society,—soon give 
way before the rude and destructive shocks of so violent a system? 
Would not the lives, the liberties, the property, the happiness of mankind 
be in immediate danger, and soon become the sport of every casualty? 
Society will then be shivered into atoms,—man will then wholly change 
the nature which God has given him, and degenerate into something 
worse than a brute, when in framing laws for the regulation of his con- 
duct, the protection of his interests, and the advancement of his general 
well being, he altogether loses sight of the great principles of natural 
right and common justice. The barbarian state will then be his only 
choice,—he will fly from all association with cultivated minds as his 
greatest curse, and whatever is noble, beautiful and attractive in life will 
be gone forever. 

If we were to refer to the published opinions of Northern agitators, we 
should conclude that they were startled and horror struck above all 
things, by the idea of our holding property in human beings. This is an 
evil they cannot away with. They tell us that it is a foul blot upon the 
character ofa humane and enlightened age—a dark passage in the history 
of civilized man. The great Dr. Channing not long since indulged in 
the following apostrophe from the pulpit: “Property,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, “property in the soul of a human being! Preposterous idea! A 
thing actually impossible! As well might men claim to have property 
in the soul of the highest archangel in heaven!” It is in this manner 
that deep and inveterate prejudices are interwoven into the very frame 
work of society. Men of talents and influence make false and unjust 
assertions, of whose - injustice they ought not to be ignorant, and the 
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South is made to bear the weight of the odium thus engendered. Do 
we profess to hold any property in the soul of the slave? Is the soul of 
the slave ever brought into market and a price set upon it?) Shocking! 
Will the learned Doctor of Divinity have the goodness to inform us, 
where he obtained his authority for putting forth so disingenuous an as- 
sertion? He perhaps may not remember it, but the exclamations that 
are uttered from Northern pulpits are frequently wafted over the ocean 
to Southern ears, and the newspapers are not slow to tell the tale. The 
talents which have caused Dr. Channing to be the oracle ofthe North, 
make the opinions, which he sports, if they are either false or foolish, a 
suitable subject for animadversion. Why did the Doctor enjoin it upon 
his booksellers not to send any copies of his late work upon slavery to 
any city South of the Potomac? Is the work libellous and incendiary? 
Does it put forth the opinion, that Southern men profess to hold proper- 
ty in human souls? Or are other views expressed which will not bear 
the test of examination, and which, therefore, must not be broached in 
certain quarters, for fear of the consequences that may ensue? Is the 
bold and veteran champion of all sorts of truth afraid to show his colors 
upon aSouthern soil? Be this as it may, we will answer the theologian 
in language of which he may perceive the application, if he pleases. A 
Hopkinsian divine disputing once with an Arminian about God’s being 
the author of sin, asked him with a triumphant air, “Whether sin was 
something or nothing?” Ifit was something, he would drive his antag- 
Onist to confess, that as God creates every thing that exists, sin must ne- 
cessarily be his handiwork. His opponent promptly and appropriately 
replied, that he would solve the riddle, if his friend would be good 
enough to inform him, “Whether sin was round or square!” 

The souls of men are not amarketable commodity. They are neither 
round nor square, any more than sin is, Dr, Channing well knows, or 
if he does not, ought to understand, that the master does not profess to 
have an absolute but only a qualified property in the slave. When he 
buys a slave, all that he buys of him, is a right to his service, such a right 
as has been claimed and exercised during all past time, and by every 
tribe, kindred and people upon the face of the globe. And yet the pious 
Doctor professes to be astounded at the idea, as something marvellously 
strange and horrible, as much so as if he had met with an ill-shapen 
monster, that deserved to frighten him out of his ‘seven senses.’ 

But, it is said, that the injustice does not stop here—that we are guilty 
of another enormous offence,—an offence that admits of no palliation, 
and that offence is, that we deprive the slave of his natural liberty, and 
not content with this, that we go turther, and deny to him all civil liber- 
ty. It is easy to prefer accusations, but more difficult to prove them. 
We, on our part, reply, that we deprive the slave neither of natural nor 
civil liberty, but that we make laws to protect him in the due enjoyment 
of both. What is natural liberty? And what is civil liberty? We 
will define the terms, as we understand them, and if the philosophers of 
the North will give us better definitions, we shall be happy to receive 
them. By natural liberty, then, we understand, the power which every 
man possesses of voluntarily obeying the laws of his being, for natural lib- 
erty does not consist in what Blackstone says it does—it does not con- 
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sist in “the power of doing what every one thinks fit,” but in the power 
of doing whatever is fit. It may be said that Blackstone is good autho- 
rity, and that we are rash innovators. We may be innovators, and we 
frankly confess that, to this extent, we are so, and that we republicans 
are as heartily tired of English homilies about liberty and government, 
as we are of the slanders of the Halls, the Trollopes, the Martineaus et id 
omne genus of British travellers. By civil liberty, also, we understand 
not, “the not being restrained by any other laws than are necessary for 
the general welfare,” one of Doctor Paley’s sage definitions, but 
simply the power which every man in the community, whether slave or 
citizen enjoys, of voluntarily obeying the laws which the State enacts for 
the general welfare. 'This, then, is what we mean by natural and civil 
liberty,—the only kind of natural and civil liberty that is truly valu. 
able,—the only kind of it which bas our entire respect and affection, 
and the only kind that the laws of the land ought to, and do, respect, if 
they are good for any thing. Now will any one affirm, that, in this 
point of view, the citizens of the South deprive their slaves of natural 
and civil liberty? Scarcely, we should imagine. But it may be urg- 
ed that we compel our slaves to obey the laws, and that this compulsion 
is inconsistent with the enjoyment of freedom. If our laws are good, 
this is no hardship; or if it be a hardship, it is one to which the bond and 
the free are equally subject, and must continue to be, as long as civil so- 
ciety exists. Ifour laws are bad, they must be amended, but that they 
are so remains to be proven, and it will be a difficult task to show that 
they are not, in the main, both wise and philanthropic. 

But you compel your slaves to work, and this is insisted upon as a 
great grievance by the Abolition Society in their late report. And who, 
we would like to know, in this world, is not compelled to work? Is the 
slave to be exempt from labor, merely because he isa slave? Is he to 
be set above the free citizen in this particular? What constitutes the lar- 
gest portion of the population in every civilized community? Unquestion- 
ably the laboring classes; for by labor, we mean not simply manual, but 
mental labor. Mechanics, artisans, merchants, manufacturers, agricul- 
turists, and, in an equal degree, the members of the three learned profes- 
sions, derive their subsistance either from the labors of the body or those 
of the mind. The hangers-on of society,—the idlers,—the men who 
do nothing and who have nothing to do, are comparatively few in 
number. ‘They are not, in fact, regarded as constituting any branch of 
civil society whatever, but are looked upon merely as the fungus,—the 
unnecessary excrescences unfortunately appertaining to the body pol- 
itic. Now, if in the present constitution of things, labor is a law to 
which human beings are necessarily subject, have slaves any particu- 
lar right or title to be set apart from the rest of mankind, and to be 
exempt from the operation of this law? At any rate, until our minds are 
opened to a perception of this strange right of theirs, we shall continue to 
employ them upon our plantations, and if they will not work without 
compulsion, we shall use all proper means to convince them that a com 
pliance with their duty will be ever most promotive of their own interests. 
But enough of the subject for the present. 
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[ We join issue with our correspondent who has furnished the following commu- 
nication in reply to the article which appeared in our last, on the ‘“‘Puffing System,” 
as to some of his main positions. His remarks, therefore, will be followed by such 
reflections on our part, as his opinions seem to demand.] 


AMERICAN CRITICISM AND CRITICS. 


Some smart and spirited remarks, upon what is styled “The Puffing System,” 
appear from the pen of the editor of this journal, in its last number. The nature of 
these remarks would imply something very rotten somewhere, yet the blow which 
is given does not appear to fall very directly any where, and we are at a loss to 
see who the particular sufferers are,—whether the puffers, the puffees or the pub- 
lic. Indeed, it would be difficult to say which of these three appear from these re- 
marks, and the nature of the subject, most to deserve to suffer. Perhaps, acalm 
inquiry into the properties of causes would discover that the blame rests chiefly 
with the last and most complaining of these classes. The evil, however, seems to 
us, upon due reflection, to be manifestly and greatly exaggerated. We doubt the 
extensiveness of the system as laid down and described by our editor, and we are 
still more inclined to deny the supposed extent of the mischief which is done by it. 
Let us briefly proceed to state our reasons for not conforming to those of the journal. 

What is meant by this Puffing! And why is it a system? Let us have a defini- 
tion to begin with. The editor of the journal, in the course of his article is scarcely 
precise enough. He sets out after this fashion: 


“The practice of indiscriminate praise which characterises the periodical press 
of our country is a very faulty one, and if the ridicule which it provokes from sen- 
sible men does not cure the evil, it will, in the end, prove highly detrimental to our 
literature.” 


What is the periodical press of this country? And what is the amount of the in- 
fluence which it possesses over the readers of our literature? If the editor will an- 
swer this question, he will probably be surprised to discover that the periodicals 
themselves in their circulation and influence bear no sort of comparisor to the 
works which they criticise—that few readers of the one are readers of the other; 
and that the opinions of these several organs are in most cases utterly dissimilar.* 
That the work praised by the one Magazine is very frequently abused by the other; 
and that nothing can be more distressingly limited in this country than the influ- 
ence of periodicals upon the writings and the topics of the day. They are usually 
regarded as vehicles for the circulation of the opinions of cliques and factions, and 
but very little deference is paid to them accordingly. 

Let us glance for a moment at the history of some of these periodicals, and to 
begin with our own,—the Southern Review—which was confessedly, one of the 





*So notorious was this fact, that Mr. Walsh in the National Gazette, actually, on 
one occasion, made it the subject of congratulatory remark, that the American 
Quarterly Review and Southern Review, in a notice of Bulwer’s ‘Siamese Twins’ 
uttered the same opinions upon the pretensions of that work. This was amusing 
and ridiculous enough, but not so extravagant when we reflect that we are entirely 
without standards of judgment in this country in all matters which affect taste and 
concern the fine arts. Politeness, for example, the rules of which should be in- 
flexible as those of truth, is a very different thing in Boston, New-York, Philadel- 
phia and Charleston. 
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ablest quarterlies, if not the very ablest, while it lasted,—which this country has 
ever known. How long did it last? Will the editor tell us that,—and what was 
the extent of its circulation and influence north of the Potomac? It reached its 
fourth volume,—probably circulated two thousand copies,—and perished through 
lack of patronage to pay its current expenditures. It never did pay all its contri- 
butors, and its editor, I believe, was left almost entirely without pay. Its criticisms 
were in the teeth, in several instances, of those of the North American, but no 
reader of the North American ever declared his preference for them over those of 
his own journal. The one lavishly praised Mr. Percival-—the other handled him- 
without gloves; but while ten thousand copies of 2ercival’s writings were distribut- 
ed over the country from Maine to Louisiana, there were not ten persons out of our 
own State who ever read Hugh Legare’s admirable criticisms upon them. It is 
certain that these two leading works were at issue on many subjects—generally, 
indeed, at issue—and no one will pretend to urge that the praise of either was in- 
discriminate. Anotherexample. ‘The Southern Review praised Mr. Bryant—the 
American Quarterly denounced his claims, in a shallow paper frem the pen of a 
man named M’Henry; though the decree of the writer was reversed, as has not 
been unfrequently the case in respect to this particular periodical, by the public 
opinion in this country and Europe alike. No body will venture to affirm that any 
unanimity or collusion between these three periodicals, ever existed. The heavier 
reviews, indeed, offer very few opinions upon the miscellaneous literature which 
our country preduces. It is a typographical impossibility that they should. They 
appear unfrequently, at limited periods, in a circumscribed form, and can do little 
more than provide a dissertation laying down just principles, or principles supposed 
to be just, upon some leading topic, for which some recent popular publication fur- 
nishes them a plausible text. Even this rule is circumscribed within a yet narrow- 
er boundary; since it is not usual for the North American to pass out of its own 
province of New England in search of its subject, and unless ihe author has some 
partial friend who esteems him sufficiently to pen a review of his writings, and lay 
it before one or other of these august tribunals, it is very seldom that the spirit 
of justice or of patriotism will prompt them to take up the matter of themselves.* 
It has only been within a few years that Mr. Cooper ever received any thing likea 
review in our loftier periodicals, and then, not until the popuiar opinion, at home and 
abroad, had made their silence a matter of discredit. It is strange, that with these 
facts before their eyes, it should be assumed all on a sudden by our editors, th . 
every thing was indiscriminate praise, and the path one of rose color and scent be- 
fore our young candidates for literary honors. 

But to proceed according to our Original arrangement. What was the character 
of our New England Magazine, which,—sharing perhaps in the so much deprecat 
ed system of puffing,—was declared to be one of the best that our country has ever 
known? Itis true this was not much the opinion out of New England—but it was 
certainly never disputed elsewhere. ‘That work, certainly, was never guilty of any 
slavish puffing—its puffing was never indiscriminate atleast. Its criticisms were, 
in half the number of cases, exceedingly harsh, and sometimes wantonly and un- 
justifiably so. _Its editor, the elder Buckingham, was a man oflittle or no taste, and 





*In a hurried perusal of the correspondence of poor Coleridge, edited and just 
put forth by his widow, I find a painful illustration of this difficulty in the way ofan 
author. even of the most established reputation and unquestionable merit, who de- 
sires to be tried by these grave arbiters of the public judgment. He complains, 
bitterly, that thouzh Southey, his personal and dear friend, was one of the most 
leading and influential critics for one of the established quarterlies, he,—Cole- 
ridge,—had never been reviewed inits pages. Here is a man, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern British authors, complaining, not of the want of puffing and 
praise, but that he cannot, even through the aid of a distinguished and influential 
friend, obtain a hearing. The courts of justice are shut against him, and he can. 
not get adecision, either favorable or otherwise. They deny him the rights ofa 
citizen, refuse to listen to his plea; and he lingers at the porch of justice, cap in 


hand, pining for the notice, which, if not insisted upon by the commanding friend, 
is but seldom accorded by the consequential judge. 
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most works of the lighter, more airy and destructible character, invariably suffered 
at his hands. We refer confidently to the pages of the critical department of that 
journal to sustain our assertion, But the New England Magazine is no more. It 
has shared the fate of the Southern Review and a dozen others, which have been 
got up during the last few years, as vehicles of criticism upon the works of the day. 
It failed to sustain itself, and while referring to its fate, we are reminded that the 
Quarterly of Mr. Walsh, misnamed the American, has passed from the hands of 
several publishers, has become the private interest of its editor, who has been com. 
pelled to offer an urgent appeal to the public, insisting, with an amiable but charac. 
teristic modesty, upon the validity of its pretensions to the patronage of the wise and 
patriotic. In a year or two we shall probably be called upon to enumerate it, as 
among the things that were; and thus add another to the list of those fruitless ex. 
periments, in which the premature Aristarchus has labored to establish a tribunal 
of criticism upon the literature of a country long in advance of its existence—a de- 
sign certainly unheard of before in any country, in which egotism had not made 
infinite strides ahead of common sense and considerate reflection. 

The New England Magazine* has been merged within the last few months in 
another periodical entitled the American Monthly,t a periodical which, like all the 
rest, has changed its editorial managemert some two or three times in as many 
years. This is now one of our best monthly journals. Its editors are esteemed 




















*The New England Magazine was first established by the Buckinghams, father 
and son. The elder Buckingham, was long before known, as an able and fierce 
newspaper editor—the vounger was esteemed a youth of fine promise, who had al. 
ready effected some graceful achievements in literature. We are told that the 
Magazine was chiefly established as a sort of theatre for the exercise and employ 
of the talents of the junior editor. For a time it was so, but his declining health 
called upon him to travel, and the work, in great measure devolved upon the father. 
The son died on his voyage home from Europe, much regretted, as he had been 
highly esteemed. This event led to the transfer of the work to other proprietors, 
and it fell into the hands of two gentlemen, the name of one of whom we now for. 
get—the other is Mr. Park Benjamin, a gentleman whose poetical talents have won 
for him in Bosten some considerable honors. He is the author of one Poem of 
length, entitled ‘‘Meditations upon the works of Nature”—or something like it,—a 
few passages from which only have met our eye, and augured favorably for the 
restof the performance. Mr. Benjamin is now one of the editors of the American 
Monthly Magazine in which the New England was merged. 

+The “American Monthly Magazine” was first established by Mr. Henry W. 
Herbert, and Mr. A. D. Patterson, both foreigners by birth, but residents in New- 
York, and Professors of different departments in some one of the universities in 
that city. Mr. Herbert has lately acquired much reputation as the author of a spi- 
rited romance entitled “The Brothers”—a work in which the narrative is impetu- 
ous and exciting, and the chief defect of which is a desire of the author to dwell 
too much upon, and to clothe in language too ornate for the occasion, the most 
ordinary of its details. He is the editor also of the ‘Magnolia’ one of our best An. 
nuals, and is otherwise favorably distinguished as one of the popular young writers 
of the day among us. Mr. Patterson is very little known, and perhaps will never 
be more favorably known than at present. He has been a dealer in several Maga- 
zines and Newspapers, which have been fruitless experiments. He is a man of 
very moderate ability-—rather given to desperate prosing, and a profound dealer in 
truisms. He proves old truths with the same sort of gravity, with which Mr. Walsh 
quotes authorities, and where the latter would lift up Johnson in defence, the form. 
er would overwhelm you with a dilation of the most ordinary 6f Solomon’s prov- 
erbs, after the fashion of a modern divine, in a long summer afternoon discourse. 
After a while Mr. Patterson withdrew from the American Monthly, which then re. 
mained in the hands of Mr. Herbert only. Mr. Hoffmann, then became associated 
with the latter, who, after a few months, withdrew from the editorship, and the 
American Monthly then becoming united to the New England Magazine, the con- 
duct of the works thus joined, was left to Messrs. Hoffman & Benjamin, who stil] 
continue, we believe, their sole proprietors and editors. 
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as impartial andclever men. Their pages will, I think,in most cases sustain them. 
Looking over a couple of its late numbers which lie before me, I find some works 
praised, but an equal number denounced. Nor does the respectability of the pub- 
lishers appear to protect the unhappy wights, their authors. Some of the most in- 
fluential publishing houses have been rapped over the knuckles for the works they 
have sent to the public, and the editors seem bent to assume the virtue of impartial 
critics, even though they may really have it not. Certainly, no one who looks over 
this journal can censure it as one given to indiscriminate puffing. 

The next work is the Knickerbocker,* a monthly, also put forth in New-York. 
Its merits are supposed to be considerable, and have been the subject of encomium 
in the Southern Literary Journal, whose editor, of course, has strictly eschewed 
every thing like puffing in his criticisms. The Knickerbocker has a good deal of 
merit—quite as much, we think, in some departments, as one half of the English 
monthlies, Its criticisms are usually more indulgent than any other, and its editors 
have distinctly set forth their determination to pursue an indulgent course towards 
the infant literature of this country, as itis supposed by them to labor under some 
disadvantages in a comparison with European literature, which they have set forth, 
and upon which we may speak hereafter. Callit puffing, or what you will, they de- 
clare the determination to praise and encourage the young beginner if he shews 
signs of merit, whatever may be his deficiencies.t Still they do not keep silence 
on the subject of those deficiencies. They point them out unhesitatingly, though 
gently, and dwell upon them tenderly, without exhibiting any malignant pleasure 
in irritating or giving pain while doing so. Certainly, there is charity, a christian 
virtue, if not criticism, in a course like this. 

The Knickerbocker has been guilty of one ofthe practices, (since discontinued, 
however) which the editor of the journal deprecates in his article on Puffing. 
“Nearly a moiety of the space occupied by some of our Ameriean Magazines is 
made up of fine compliments—compliments which other Magazines and other 
prints—daily, weekly, monthly prints—deeply impressed with a sense of the great 
and surpassing merits of those periodicals, have had the grace to pay them.” The 





*The first proprietor of the Knickerbocker was a Broadway Bookseller, aman 
named Peabody. He was a picture dealer, and retailer of fashionable works, mu- 
sic and the like—a man extremely shallow, but very noisy and notorious, even in 
New-York, fur the clamor which he contrived to keep up continually about his 
own wares. Mr. Charles F. Hoffman, better known as the author of a very clever 
book called “A Winter in the West,” was his first editor; but a gentleman could 
not please Mr. Peabody, and Mr. Hoffman after the second number of publication, 
withdrew fromthe Knickerbocker. It has been said, simply. because of the reso- 
lute determination which the proprietor expressed to puff himself, his wares and 
his editor in the pages ofthe periodical. Dr. Langtree, an Irishman, then became 
its editor—then came Timothy Flint, whose works of the Mississippi Valley are 
well known. These were still the employees of Mr. Peabody, but, like the first, 
they were compelled to leave him; and these facts indicate another objection to the 
employment of an editor who has not a positive personal and pecuniary interest in 
the work which he conducts. The Knickerbocker was then put up to sale, and 
was bought by Messrs. Clark & Edson—the former of whom became its editor. 
He was afterwards associated with his brother, a twin brother, and marvellously 
like .him in personal appearance. They are now the editors. The Clarks are 
both clever men. One of them, Willis Gaylord Clark, now of Philadelphia, is 
known as the author of “The Spirit of Life,” an anniversary Poem, prettily con. 
ceived and very gracefully put together. 

tA rule laid down by Pope would seem to be their assumed motto. The ruleis 
a wholesome one, and may be read with interest by the least fallible critic: 

‘‘In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 
The critic owes this to justice—and more. He is bound to point out faults—if 


his discrimination is adequate to such a duty; and, if not, he had better go through a 
course of Pope’s Essay on his own art. 
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Knickerbocker, has, we believe, published some compliments to itself, though not 
to the extent set forth by our editor; and the practice on the part of that periodical 
has, we believe, been discontinued. It may be well to say, at the same time, that 
the e2lf compliment, so denounced, was administered by a former publisher—a 
man named Peabody, of rank repute in New-York, and should not therefore be 
charged upon the present proprietors of that work. ‘The Knickerbocker, like the 
rest ofits Northera brethren,has frequently changed hands, having had, we believe, 
in the course ot five years fully that number of editors. These changes, of them- 
selves, indicate the little importance and small influence of such works in guiding 
the public mind, and interesting its regards. 

A very able periodical published in Virginia, entitled the “Southern Messenger” 
is the next on our list. It is probably superior in some of its departments to most 
of those of which we have spoken. It possesses decidedly more originality, and is 
very spiritedandracy. Its criticisms betray, in most cases, but little of the spirit of: 
puffing—von the contrary, the editor seems resolute to avoid any such charge, and 
knows no better way thanto rush into an opposite extreme. He is harsh in his 
reviews of many of our popular writers, and allows none of their faults to escape 
him. He has his favorites, it is true, but his bias seems rather the result of intimacy 
and habitual deference, than of any mean or mercenary disposition to conciliate. 
So far from universally puffing, he does not often praise; and he discriminates more 
justly, where he does so, than all the rest of our periodicals. It is to this journal, 
however,—which is so resolute to avoid puffing others—that our editor’s charge 
more directly refers of puffing itself, by publishing, on a fair proportion of its pages, 
the friendly opinion of other periodicals of its own pretensions. Justice should 
have prompted our editor, boldly to have designated the one journal, in blaming 
which, he has left a general and unjustifiable charge against the whole. 

The Western Monthly, edited by Judge Hall, we seldom see. The numbers 
which have fallen under our eye seem governed by a spirit of just criticism gener- 
ally—it is certain that they blame quite as frequently as praise—there is no want of 
discrimination, either on one side or the other, in the critical pages of this periodi- 
cal. We could name many other monthly journals which have emerged into ex- 
istence and perished as suddenly, within the last five years in our country, but there 
is no necessity for doing so. A goodly number of weeklies, or as they may be 
written, weaklies, are stillin course of publication, but as they exert no influence 
upon public opinion, certainly not upon literature, they do not exactly concern us 
atthis moment. They are generally taken and read by that class of persons, who 
look for anecdotes and conundrums—who desire a passing acquaintance with the 
on dits of a city like New-York, or who probably wish the pictures and the music 
which garnish and grace the fair sheets of these hebdomadals. These journals 
seldom offer any thing pretending to the name of criticism. If they do, it is in that 
bastard sort of criticism which is called comparative. They compare one work 
with another, and if it so happens that a publication is sent forth, to which, in their 
experience, there is no likeness, they very judiciously remain silent, and simply 

announce the publication—awaiting the time when some more venturous brother, 
with more wit or less discretion, shall open his batteries of blame, or pour forth 
his pellets of puff and commendation. Analytical criticism—an intrinsic examina- 
tion of a work—is never pretended to by these papers: and the most that is done 
by them is simply to announce the appearance of the new work, with some vague 
remark, which means every thing and nothing, and concludes with recommending 
it to the public and their readers. To satirize the self conceit, and ridiculous mu- 
tual puffing of such things as these, would be an idle waste of declamation. It 
would be a rank profligacy of remark. The game, as the French say with much 
felicity, would not be worth the candle.* 


*And yet we would not disparage these little journals. They have their uses, 
and furnish some few of the first fields for exercise to the young and immature 
writer, whose crude and early compositions could not find their way into more ela- 
borate and nicely-critical periodicals. In the history of literature—particularly in the 
formation of a national literature—no periodicals can be more valuable than these, 
and we should be indulgent to them, and they should be encouraged. Itis neces- 
sary that young beginners should have frequent exercise in such vehicles, though it 
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Of the newspapers—the daily journals—but little need be said. Our editor surely 
does not suppose that readers of newspapers ever regard the literature which they 
find there. Newspaper poetry has always been a subject for jest—is newspaper 
criticism a jot more respectable? Is it ever read? Not often. The readers of 
newspapers find it cut of place, and the merchant invariably begrudges to poetry 
the space which he thinks would be much better filled with prices. As little dis- 
posed to look for criticism in such a place as a newspaper, is the literary reader, or 
the literary man. They all know that the editor of anewspaper has no time for lit- 
erary comment, evenif he possessed the necessary ability. He isa politician—he 
is a merchant—he is a statistican or an accountant, but itis next to impossible that 
he should be a literary critic. The employments are uncongenial, and all that he 
can do is to announce the receipt of a new work from the publisher. If this work 
be by an established and well esteemed author, the bare annunciation is sufficient. 
If it is not, he runs over it hastily, and simply declares himself pleased or other- 
wise with its perusal. His phrases are usually qualified, and every body understands 
him. He never stops todwell upon peculiarities either of praise or blame, unless 
personal favor or personal grudge, prompt him to do so, and then, from the nature 
of his limits, he does, in a brief paragraph, what a jast criticism could scarce do in 
his whole paper. ‘The public, that is to say, his own few hundred subscribers, in 
all such cases, understand perfectly the influences which prompt him, and are not 
a jot governed by his opinions, any more than they would be, when he recommends 
that they buy some of a lot of cheeses, or hats, or native wine, a specimen of which 
the wholesale or retail dealer has been pleased to send him, with the view to get- 
ting a prominent advertisement for the article, in the editorial department of the 
paper, for which privilege the little dowceur in advance, is to be considered a full 
equivalent. 

In New-York some few of the newspapers employ what, by an extension of the 
courtesies of speech, may be termed the Literary Editor. The objection to such 
a persog, is one that will strike the reflecting reader at the very outset, and defeat 
the influence which, were it otherwise, his writings would, possibly, exercise upon 
the public mind. He isa stipendiary. He is not directly and personally interest- 
ed in the journal which is his organ, and he is perfectly irresponsible. In many 
cases he is utterly unknown—a man of straw—a shadow. Most of these persons 
are destitute foreigners. If they can pen a paragraph of tolerable English, and 
have a smattering knowledge of the literature of the day, it is enough. It is sel- 
dom asked if they are thoughtful, reflecting men—if their turn of mind is philosophi- 
cal, and :f they have a good common sense, and a proper taste for their proper la- 
bors. It is still more unfrequently demanded, if they are honorable, just—heedful 
of propriety—careful how they give offence. Another question, not often made, is 
as to the amount of knowledge which is possessed by them of our people and insti- 
tutions—our history, and our sources of national character as of national wealth. 
These questions are seldom proposed, and how can stipendiaries, so deficient, 
ever serve our purposes. ‘lhe consequence is obvious. Our literary daily journals 
lack charcicter, and whether they praise or blame, is alike indifferent. The critic 
attains his level quite as soon as the author; and the reader, if he ever was deceived 
by him, is not slow in recovering his independence. 

It follows, from all that we have shown, that, so far as literature is concerned, 
there can be, and is, but very little that is worthy of the name of criticism in our 
country; and a little more reflection would serve still farther to show that, until our 
literature itself shall become more valuable, more active, more extensive, and a 
more desirable object to those who, in an estimate of national character, feel its 
great importance in moulding national opinion and in forming correct standards of 





is something of astanding notion that young begianers should not publish at all 
until they are old. Thisisidle enough. How are they to avail themselves of criti. 
cism—how learn that most essential of all lessons, and which, unless he learns it, 
and learns it rapidly, no author can ever become successful—the art of self-criti- 
cism? These little periodicals bear to printed literature very much the same rela. 
tion which Debating Societies, for boys, bear to the practice of older debutants in 
theforum. ‘They are the necessary theatres of practice and preparation. 
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national taste,—all literary criticism must be passing, subordinate to foreign esti- 
mates and direction, and dictated by little jealousies against, or equally little re- 
gards for, the author whose claims are to be examined. It is only a few years since 
an American book was read at all—and the sneer of the foreign critic on this sub- 
ject may not be unprofitably remembered now, when it is proposed to subject our 
young authors to a comparison with the highest, the best paid, and best educated 
writers in France and Great Britain. It was with difficulty that an American au- 
thor—a new beginner—could get his work undertaken by a publisher; and in most 
cases, not before he had given security against everyloss. Not until within a few 
years did any of these works pay their expenses, and even now there are only some 
three or four houses in the whole United States which are successful in their pub- 
lications. Is itto be supposed that we shall have good native criticism upon native 
works, until the desire shall become sufficiently general for a native literature, to 
pay the expenses of such publications? Is it likely that a good American critic 
will condescend to prepare an elaborate criticism upon just principles, of a 
work, perfectly unknown, the writer of which is also unknown to him? His patriote 
ism would be of the purest kind if he did. No—the work must be forced into his 
eye—it must be put into his hands—it must be thrust upon his attention—and the 
very puffers of which so much complaint is made, while they can confer no credit 
and possess no authority, are yet useful, like the crier of a court, who is yet no 
judge, in commanding attention. It may safely be assumed that a little newspaper 
puffing would have taken away that reproach Jrom the British nation, which dwells 
upon its long delay to acknowledge the claims of Milton, leaving it to Mr. Joseph 
Addison to usher in to their presence the hitherto unknown personage, who wrote 
Comus and the Paradise Lost. A farther inquiry into subjects of similar nature 
might startle the inquirer to know the extent of Shakspeare’s obligations to David 
Garrick. The public opinion may be a very good thing when formed, but who 
forms it, and when has it ever been known to take the slightest trouble in procur- 
ing the criteria on which it forms itself! 

The momentary glance which we have just given to Milton and Shakspeare, 
reminds us of something that we had to say with reference to this system of puffing 
as it is carriedon in England. There, it is a system; and it is not essential for us 
to look for any more cogent cause for its adoption in this country than that servile 
tendency, which, as a people, is our besetting sin, to adopt, as our own, all the prac- 
tices, good, bad and indifferent of that region. When our editor remarks, and in 
such warm language upon the disposition to be-praise, without discrimination, the 
works of literature in our own country, one, ignorant of the truth, might almost be 
persuaded to think, that this was peculiarly the vice of our own, and was utterly 
unknown in other lands. This is any thing but the case. We are at best, but 
humble imitators of the English, in this, as in a thousand other respects. They 
have scarcely an independent and impartial magazine of any sortin London. The 
New Monthly, formerly Campbell’s, and afterwards Bulwer’s, was a puff-periodical 
even while these gentlemen were in the editorial fawteuil; and what was worse, 
they were guilty of one of the worst sorts of puffing—since they very frequently 
puffed their own contributors. Look, now, at the pages of this work, then turn to 
the Metropolitan, conducted by Mr. Marryatt, whose sketches of sea and low life 
have acquired for him, no small circulation and celebrity. Let any dispassionate 
reader take up the critical department of these periodicals, and subject them to the 
most passing scrutiny. From these let him go to the ‘London Literary Gazette,’ 
the ‘Atheneum,’ or as Bulwer calls it, the ‘Assineum;’ and he will be disgusted to 
discover, as he will at the very outset,that these things are properly speaking Book- 
sellers’ Advertisement Journals—nothing more. Most of them are in the pay of 
publishers, and one or two of them are, in part, or entirely, owned by booksellers. 
The fact, that the public there, are not ignorant of this circumstance, disarms the 
influence of such works; which, at length, have no other use than to serve the pub- 
lic with an advertisement of the new publications, and, by some leading extracts, 
afford a slight glimpse into their general object and occasional merits or detects. 
Hunt’s ‘Examiner,’ setting aside the lakeism and affectation of the editor, and his 
want of gentlemanly character, individually, is probably one of the most impartial 
and independent of the London periodicals, whether as regards the quarterlies, the 
monthlies, or the weeklies. They are all moved, either by party, by place, or 
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by pension and stipend; and justice and fair criticism, are as little to be looked for in 
London, so far as literature is interested, asin any part of the world. Colburn, 
Bentley, Murray and Miller, are the proprietors of the criticism, and the publishers 
of the books criticised, and we may very readily estimate the value of the former, 
when we know the sort of interest which the critics, through their employers, have 
in the latter. The transition is easy and natural from a consideration of American 
criticism, to a passing review of American books and authorship; but the remarks 
on this part of this subject which we had meditated, must be reserved to another 


paper. 





The remarks made upon the Puffing System in our last number were levelled 
chiefly at the practice of self-commendation, which in some shape or other, so ex- 
tensively prevails in the literary periodicals of our country. The evil, (if we ex- 
cept the quarterlies, whose dignity has never been compromised in this way) isa 
general one, and one for wh.ch not the public, but the editors of our magazines are 
solely responsible. We cannot concur in many of the views put forth by the author 
of the foregoing able article. They embrace, it is true, a mass of facts in respect 
to our popular periodicals, which are interesting, because they are little known, and 
some of which, perhaps, ought to be known. Sut they are clothed in language too 
pointedly personal, and the positions of the writer are often unsound and frequently, 
as we conceive, unsustained by ashadow of evidence. Having opposed, what we 
regarded a very censurable practice, we were not unwilling to hear what could be 
advanced by an advocate of that practice who chose to differ from us. And 
now having given him all that he asked,—the full and free use of our columns, we 
shall, in justice to ourselves proceed to point out distinctly our reasons for differing 
from him, which we hope to be able to do, without wounding the feelings of one for 
whom we entertain a sincere personal esteem and friendship. 

And, first, as to “the influence of periodicals upon the writings and topics of the 
day.” ‘This our correspondent has been pleased to remark, is “distressingly limit- 
ed!” It may not be becoming in an editor to bandy words with a correspondent 
on this subject, or, writing from his place, to venture to express the opinion that 
the American press exerts any influence upon any thing or any body; but we will 
take the liberty to express our surprise, that a gentleman who thinks his own opi- 
nions of any value should employ for their promulgation a vehicle whose influence, 
according to his own showing is so “distressingly limited.” He should, if it were 
practicable, have resorted to some more powerful and influential organ than the 
press, for the purpose of conveying to the public his peculiar and bitingly sarcastic 
opinions. But we will venture, though with all becoming diffidence, to maintain, 
in opposition to the view of our friend, that the influence of just criticism upon the 
writings and topics of the day,” is by no means contemptible, and we shall add, 
though without any personal application, or the intention of any such, that those are 
often most inclined to complain of this influence who have most sensibly felt its 
power, and upon whom it has produced the most salutary effects. 

But when our correspondent goes farther, and boldly asserts that our periodicals 
are usually regarded ‘as vehicles for the circulation of the opinions of cliques and 
factions, and that but very little deference is paid to them accordingly,”—when he 
does this,—be he friend or foe, we hurl back the assertion in his teeth, and as far as, 
we are concerned, pronounce it an utterly groundless assertion. We bend the knee 
to no clique or faction. We acknowledge no interference of any kind with our 
personal independence. Nor do we believe that any respectable journal in our 
country is guilty of so pitiful and degrading a meanness. 

Our correspondent thinks that the works of American authors are more extensive. 
ly read than the criticisms of American critics upon those works, and hence infers 
that the criticisms have but little influence in shaping public opinion in comparison 
with that exerted by the works themselves. And yet in another part of his stric- 
tures he complains, that we have no native literature. Without dwelling upon this 
inconsistency, we shall confine ourselves to his main position in respect to the com- 
parative influence of the works and the criticisms. He tells us that a large edition 
of Mr. Percival’s Poems was published, but that “not ten persons out of the State 
read Hugh Legare’s admirable criticism upon them in the Southern Review.” Is 
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our correspondent not aware that the Southern Review had a handsome circulation 
in the States of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and the other Southern 
and South Western States? Or does he suppose that the literati of those States 
are not as fond of reading, and as capable of judging of the merit or demerit of 
criticisms, as the citizens of our own Carolina? Highly as we think of the literary 
character and merits of our State, (and no one appreciates them more highly) we tell 
our.correspondent,that in this particular he has egregiously misapprehended the facts 
ofthe case. But the Southern Review and the North American Review were often, 
it seems, at issue in respect to the same productions, and therefore, forsooth, there 
was no standard of criticism in this country! If these Reviews, we say, were not 
standards of criticism for the American people, they were yet standards of criticism 
for their own sections,—for the particular spheres in which they respectively cir. 
culated, and they were always consulted and followed as such,—not indeed with 
a slavish deference, but with that respect which is ever due to the opinions of en- 
lightened minds. The North American Review had formerly a considerably ex- 
tende.l circulation among us. Latterly it has been taken and read less by our citi- 
zens. And now—at the present moment—since it has undertaken, in violation of 
the laws of good fellowship, to make war upon our domestic institutions, it probably 
has not, nor deserves to have, a single Southern reader. The Southern Review 
never circulated beyond Maryland. Confessedly the first periodical in the United 
States, and probably of the age, it gained no patrons in the Northern section of the 
American confederacy, for what reasons we shall not pretend to speculate. Per- 
haps the good people of the North were of opinion, that a section of the country 
which had given birth to a large proportion of the first orators and most accomplish. 
ed statesmen that ever graced the halls of the American Congress, could put forth 
no literary claims worthy of consideration—or else, that “no good thing could 
come out of Nazareth”—a country cursed with the ‘“‘plague-spot of slavery.” ‘To 
such persons, if there were any to be found so foolishly vain of their own imagined 
moral and intellectual superiority, the conductors of the Southern Review, with a 
steady eye, an unquivering lip and unblanched visage, might fearlessly say, “come 
and see!” 

But is it a factthat American works are more extensively circulated and read 
than American criticisms? We very much doubt the assertion. Take for in- 
stance, the lighter works, the novels—a class of works, which ,however deserving 
in their kind, we are sorry to say, are most readin our country. Who are the rea. 
ders of these ephemeral productions? They are composed chiefly of the younger 
portion of our population—persons who are seeking merely for temporary amuse- 
ment. In works upon abstract science, mathematics, moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy and history, we do not greatly abound, though in reference to these, we 
can prove, in spite of our British slanderers, that we are by no means deficient. 
Now is it not a notorious fact that our literary pretenders, in nine cases out of ten, 
read no more, even of our light works, than is to be found in the pages of our cur- 
rent reviews and journals? Often incapable of forming a proper estimate of the 
merits of an author, they consult the pages of the Review for the sole purpose of 
forming an opinion of works which they have never read, in order that they may 
gain some credit for their literary attainments in fashionable circles. Our opinion, 
drawn from long and close observation, decidedly is, that the reviews of works are 
more generally read in this country than the works themselves, however merito- 
rious the latter may be. 

We know not what interpretation to put upon the following sentiment of our cor. 
respondent: ‘Politeness, for example, whose rules should be inflexible as those of 
truth, is a very different thing in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia and Charleston!” 
We have always thought that the “rules of politeness” were “as inflexible as those 
of truth,” and that a polite man in New-York was a polite man all the world over. 
What is politeness? Lord Chatham has given us a good definition of the word. 
He tells us that it “is benevolence in trifles,” and therefore, to all intents and pur- 
poses, itisa fine christian virtue. Now is not this christian virtue the same thing 
in its essence at all times and in all places? We believe thatit maintains a very 
uniform character throughout the civilized world, and are surprized at this new 
theory of politeness upon which our correspondent has chosen to stake his repu- 
tation. Perhapshe means that the inhabitants of some of our cities are politer 
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than those of others. If he does, the remark isinvidious. ‘Justice should have 
prompted him, boldly to have designated the one” city that is so deficient in ur- 
banity, inasmuch as at present, “he has left a general and unjustifiable charge 
against the whole.” Surely, surely he cannot mean Charleston—a city that has 
ever been distinguished by the friendly, courteous and hospitable manners that 
mark the character of its inhabitants. We are very willing to believe that the wri- 
ter did not intend to cast a slur upon this ancient and chivalrous city, and that his 
remark was merely the result of haste and inadvertence. 

Our correspondent has furnished us with some useful and rare information in 
respect to our Monthly periodicals, but his remarks are occasionally too caustic 
and personal, and savour of undue severity. ‘The elder Buckingham,” (the editor 
of the New-England Magazine) he says, “‘was a man of little or no taste, and 
most works of the lighter, more airy and destructible character, invariably suffered 
at his hands.” Without ever having seen Mr. Buckingham, and not entertaining 
for him the least personal attachment, we are inclined to differ with our friend total- 
ly in our estimate of his character and literary pretensions. Mr. Buckingham, if 
we are rightly informed, had not the advantages ofa liberal or classical education, 
as it is called, but he isa striking example of how much may be accomplished by 
the force of native genius directed to proper objects, united to rare powers of hu- 
mor, and sustained by the most enduring patience and the most indefatigable in- 
dustry. For atleast twenty years, Mr. Buckingham has sustained his position as 
an able and successful editor at Boston—a very intellectual community, and we 
venture to say, that the lucubrations of no single individual, be he critic or be he 
author, have been more extensively read by the American people, or, in many re- 
spects, more deserved to be read, than those of this same proscribed “elder Buck- 
ingham.” 

We heartily concur with our friend in the praises which he bestows ‘‘upon the 
Knickerbocker,” “the Messenger,” ‘‘American Monthly” and ‘Western Monthly,” 
and think he is disposed to concede to those periodicals a portion of that influence up- 
on “the writings and topics of the day” which he was previously inclined todeny to 
all our literary magazines. They undoubtedly exert their full share of influence upon 
the rising literature of our republic. They are every month enriched with the contri- 
butions of our best writers, and are distinguished by a justice and candor of criticism, 
as honorable to the independence of their editors, as they are creditable to their feel- 
ings. Such works, speak well for themselves and are their own best recommen- 
dations. A resort to paltry practices for the purpose of attracting that attention 
which is already secured to them by their intrinsic merits, is wholly unworthy of 
them, and equally unnecessary. In this connection, we will say, that we are glad 
to see that the Southern Literary Messenger has abandoned the practice of re- 
printing in its own pages the voluminous newspaper encomiums that are every 
month so generously and so justly paid toit. It haddone so when we framed our 
remarks upon the puffing system—a fact, however, of which we were at that time 
ignorant, so that what we said could not be justly applied to that periodical. Its 
respected editor, in his last number, thinks we intended to make a special applica- 
tion of our hints to the pages of the Messenger. We neither so intended, nor did 
we make such application. The practice inveighed against was, and is, a common 
one, and our remarks were general. ‘They made no invidious distinctions, and 
contained no marked references whatever, nor should such have been assumed as 
referring to itself singly by any journal. While the editor of the Messenger, 
however, justly acquits us of any think like want of “sincerity or uprightness” in 
our remarks, he is inclined to think that the public will form a different estimate of 
our motives, and will attribute that for which he is disposed to indicate so worthy 
a cause, “to the instigations of jealousy.” We know not whether or not the South- 
ern Literary Messenger has a more extended circulation than the magazine with 
which we are connected, so that we cannot entertain towards it any feelings of 
jealousy. If it have, and we think it highly probable, we can only say that it well 
deserves all the patronage that it receives, and that we heartily desire for a publi- 
cation that reflectsso much honor on the Southern section of our country a still 
more extended circulation and influence. When it intimates, however, that we 
are “disposed to unite with the “Knickerbocker” and ‘‘New-York Mirror,” in 
covert, and therefore unmanly thrusts at the Messenger,” we confess, that we are 
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quite unable to understand the meaning of suchlanguage. We exchange with the 
“Knickerbocker,” but there is no sort of concert between us and it, either for good 
or for evil, except that which results from our being engaged inthe promotion of 
similar .iterary aims—no more concert in fact, than exists between ourselves and 
‘the Messenger.’ We have uniformly sent our Magazine to the ‘‘New-York 
Mirror,” but have never had areciprocation of the favor. There certainly is no 
concert between us and the ‘“‘Mirror” to injure the Messenger, either by manly or 
‘cunmanly thrusts.” 

The “Knickerbocker continues to reprint compliments paid to itself. It is not 
for us to prescribe a course to our peers. ‘The editors of that able magazine may 
have their reasons for this policy which are unknown to us, and which we cannot 
surmise All that we havea right to say—all that we have said, is, that we disap- 
prove the practice altogether in any periodical, and think it highly prejudical to the 
interests of literature. It may have its incidental advantages, and our correspon- 
dent has pointed some out, but the evils attending it preponderate, and if it contin- 
ues to reccive the sanction of our leading journals, it will, ere long, become so vul- 
gar an art, as entirely to defeat the aim which it is now intended to promote. 

Our friend, referring to the candid course pursued by the last mentioned period- 
ical in its criticisms, quotes with approbation the lines from Pope: 


“In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend” &c. 


Pope’s allusion, we have always thought, was, to those literary fledglings and 
small essayists, who, with very good aims, are yet never so fortunate as to soar to 
Parnassian heights. There is often a great difference between un author’s inten- 
tions and his execution, and we should be very sorry to see the former made the 
standard of literary merit,—the sole criterion by which to determine whether a 
writer is a wise man ora fool. Our correspondent thinks that the ‘‘Knickerbocker” 
has adopted these amiable couplets, as a motto for its criticisms. We are very 
much inclined to doubt it, and believe that that journal has never been accustomed 
to measure the literary claims of works simply by the honest aims of their authors. 

We next come to his remarks upon our weekly or- as he is pleased to term them, 
weakly periodicals. These he says, “exert no influence upon public opinion,— 
certainly not upon literature. They are read only by those who look for anecdotes, 
conumdrums, on dits, music and pictures. They only announce works” without 
criticising them. These remarks are too sweeping, too adventurous, end as it 
seems to us, unjustifiably harsh. What! have our weekly Journals no literary 
merit nor influence? If they have not, they may claim to have many dupes. They 
are extensively circulated and much read. Is this no evidence of the favor in 
which they are held by an enlightened public? What will our correspondent say to 
the *‘Sunday Morning News!”—one of the largest prints in the Union?—a paper 
conducted with decided ability—always full of the most interesting literary intelli. 
gence and literary strictures,—perfectly bold, manly and independent in its criti. 
cisms? Does that Journal exert no influence “upon public opinion, and upon 
literature?” Ifitdoes not, it ought todo so. What will he say of the “Nation. 
al Gazette?” Has any periodical—has any work of any author ever exerted a 
more decided influence upon public taste, than the National Gazette for the last 
quarter of acentury? Is there any educated gentlcman,—any man of letters in 
our country who has not been in the habit of reading it, and of reading it with at. 
tention, profit and pleasure? Our correspondent speaks too disparagingly we think 
of Mr. Walsh. Asa writer, he may have his faults, but he still may justly lay 
claim to transcendant merits. His last publication, entitled “‘Didactics,” which lies 
upon our table at this moment, is proof enough in itself of the assertion. A gen- 
tleman who has exerted so extensive and beneficial an influence at home and 
abroad, both ina political and literary point of view, does not deserve to be stig- 
matized as an Aristarchus. The American people owe hima debt of gratitude 

which they cannot soon repay for his early and sustained efforts to protect the in. 
fant literature of our country from insult,and for hislong, unceasing and praise. 
worthy efforts to increase and elevate its claims tothe respectof the civilized 
world. We grieve to learn that his health and infirmities are such as to render it 
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necessary for him to withdraw froma sphere of eminent usefulness which he has 
occupied so long and with so much honor to himself and his country. 

We might point out the injustice of our correspondent’s remarks as applied to 
other of our weekly journals, but we deem it unnecessary. 

He is equally unsparing in his censures of our daily newspapers, of which he 
says “little need be said,” but of which he has in fact said a great deal, and more 
we think than he has proved,or than he can prove. ‘Our editor,” he remarks, “surely 
does not suppose that readers of newspapers ever regard the literature they find 
there.” But ‘‘our editor,” we would inform him does suppose that which our cor- 
respondent thinks he does not suppose. He supposes, and he knows, that the liter- 
ature which readers often find,even in the daily newspapers,is very choice and well 
worthy of their attention, and that it constitutes, in fact, all the literature which 
five sixths of the citizens of this country ever read. *“The editor of such a print,’’ 
he says, “thas no time even if he had the ability. He is a politician, a merchant, a 
statistician, an accountant, but it is next to impossible that he should be a literary 
critic.” Why impossible? Difficult as the thing may seem to our correspondent, 
such is often the case. ‘The editors of our daily journals often are literary critics, 
and very sound, formidable and fearlessones. In our large commercial cities es- 
pecially, the editors of our daily journals are generally men of talents, influence 
and literary acquirements, and some of the most salutary and masterly criticisms 
upon the literature of the day proceed from their pens. Itis true their time is very 
much occupied. ‘They cannot write sheets of criticism, but the very necessity of 
the case leads them to concentrate more their ideas, and to embody much that is 
apt and pithy in a narrow compass. ‘Their editorial duties engross their entire at- 
tention, and they can assuredly borrow little time from the monopolizing engage- 
ments of so laborious a profession, to become what our correspondent calls them, 
‘merchants, statisticans or accountants.” If their journals, as we are told, “lack 
character,”—if ‘‘their praise or blame is alike indifferent,” the indifference apper- 
tains solely to the nature of the criticism;—it perchance may not be as thorough or 
as extended as it ought to be, but those who are lashed by it, are by no means indif.- 
ferent to its effect upon their feelings. ‘The man whois stung by a bee is not indif- 
ferent to the pain he feels, and he who tastes of the honey that the bee makes, as 
clearly perceives, that itis sweet and grateful to his palate. 

‘Till we have a native literature, all literary criticism,” says our correspondent, 
‘‘must be passing, subordinate to foreign estimates and direction, and dictated by 
little jealousies, or equally little regards for the author whose claims are to be re- 
garded.” But when our friend spoke ot the considerable influence exerted by na- 
tive authors, and the small respect that is paid to native criticisms, we thought, as 
far as the authors were concerned, that we had a “native literature,” As to criti- 
cisms, we say nothing. We sometimes criticise a little ourselves. ‘Tis our vo- 
cation, Hal.” And are we so “subordinate,” in this country, “to foreign estimates 
and direction?” Are our American criticisms dictated by such “little jealousies,” 
and such “little regards?” ‘This is another of those sententious sayings of our cor- 
respondent which falls harmless to the ground, and which we are by no means dis. 
posed to place in the tablet of our memory against him. 

Our correspondent’s remarks upon British periodicals we believe to be, in the 
main, just. We have but too much evidence before us to show, that the concert 
which exists between authors, booksellers and critics in the metropolis of Great 
Britain is palpable and notorious, and that it exerts there a fatal influence upon the 
independence of literary criticism. We do not believe that there is any such cause 
for complaint in this country. 

We know not who Mr. Hunt is of the ‘London Examiner,” but when our corres. 
pondent speaks of him as a man of “ungentlemanly character,” he should have 
borne in mind, that an ocean rolls between him and the object of his animadversion. 





Wasuineronis Vita. D. J. Dowtine, 1836.—WeE cannot but express ourselves de- 
lighted with the first portion of Mr. Lance’s “ Washingtonis Vita,” which we have 
just received. To write any thing in a dead language is in these days no easy under- 
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taking, but Mr. Lance is a ripe scholar, and we can assure our readers that a peru- 
sal of this work will never displease the most learned critic or the scholar of refined 
classic taste. The intention of the author has been nicely preserved throughout the 
work, and we feel satisfied that many, if not all, of our seminaries and classical in- 
stitutions will adopt it for the young student. Some have objected to the study of 
Latin and Greek in toto,but how readily can we trace in these authors an enthusias- 
tic weakness arising from their own conceit. Their logical habits of thought, nay 
even the knowledge which they possess have arisen from this study. We will admit 
that the Anglo-Saxon ought to be introduced more frequently into our schools—but 
the public must ever feel indebted to one whose exertions have placed before us a 
work, which, written in atruly classic style, gives us a concise history of freedom's 
advocate, the Father of our country. 





Corinne, By Mapame De Srazt. Carey & Hart, 1836.—We are very glad to 
see a new translation of this popular novel. It is the chef d’euvre of its author, asa 
work of fiction. The story is not of a character to awaken any very deep interest, 
but there are splendid and highly wrought passages frequently occurring which 
take strong hold of the feelings. The dialogue often lags heavily andis generally 
little more than powerful essay-writing moulded into the colloquialform. Corrin- 
ne is understood to be the fictitious embodiment of the illustrious author herself, 
who, under the character of improvisatrice, pours forth her eloquent imaginings 
in tones that touch the heart and draw tears from the eye. She delights in strong- 
ly drawn contrasts; she paints with a heavy brush; she belongs to the Venetian 
school, and her colors, instead of melting softly into each other like rainbow tints, 
stand forth distinctly from the canvass,—an evidence of the higher qualities of a 
mind distinguished by its powers of analysis. Her graphic descriptions of Italy, 
of its customs, its genius, its monuments of ancient and modern art and glory, 
intermingled with profound and just philosophical reflections, will ever entitle this 
elegant production to the highest rank among works of a refined and classic order. 

Madame De Stael always entertained the loftiest notions of the dignity and claims 
of her sex, and of the respect that was due to it,—resulting partly from the fact, that 
she was endowed by nature with an uncommonly creative genins, and felt her own 
strength, and partly to the political consideration and influence which have always 
been awarded to distinguished French women by the gallant country of her nativity. 
We, accordingly, both in her histories and her fictions, discover proofs of the 
the most soaring ambition in reference to the advancement of her sex. We every 
where see men in her women, and womeninher men. The heroine, for instance, 
of this novel, is a perfect knight errant, armed capapie for adventure, with this dif- 
ference only, that a cap is drawn over her helmet, a bonnet over her cap, a robe 
over her coat of mail, the latter completely screening her greaves from notice, and 
extending quite down to her very stirrups. The hero, too, is nothing more nor less 
than “my lady-love,” tricked out in masculine habiliments. But while we regard 
Corinne a bold,—too bold—woman,we yet cannot but sympathize with her deeply in 
her disappointment. The enchantress works hard at our heart strings. We weep 
with her and for her, until the fountain of grief is almost dried up withinus. We 
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actually rave, and are ready almost to curse Oswald for his base violation of a sol- 
emn engagement by which the fondest anticipations of the most brilliant and com- 
manding genius are rudely sacrificed. We cry out, “unfaithful serpent! treacher- 
ous lover!” and think that nothing whatever can be said in justification of his con- 
duct. And yet something—nay more—much may be said in behalf of Oswald. 
Corrine and himself could never have been happy together. He was too jealous, 
she, too fond of display and too imaginative. He was a plodder, a proser, a calcu- 
lator, aman who acted by rule and up to rule;—she,. a poet, with a deep fount of 
fine feeling in her breast—a genius ardent in the extreme and excessively eccentric 
in its rambles. In the event of their union, the order of Nature would have been 
reversed. The woman would have led the way; the man, at respectful distance, 
and with trembling steps, would have followed. It would have been the marriage 
of snow and sunshine, and the powerful splendor would soon have dissipated or 
drank up the more dissoluble element. There must be something like consisten- 
cy of character—something of harmonious feeling and concurrent opinion between 
parties cemented by such nice ties, and so indissolubly bound together. A heter- 
ogeneous jumble of all sorts of materials cannot properly enter into the fabric of do- 
metic happiness, or, if it does, the fabric will fall and soon become a ruin. Besides a 
dissimilarity of mind and taste and temper between Oswald and his betrothed, there 
afterwards comes in the parental prohibition, and in Oswald the sentiment of filial 
piety was always stronger than love,and what may be regarded,therefore,as infidelity 
by some, will be looked upon as merged in the exercise of a higher virtue by others. 
The novelist did right in severing them, and it is well that she was able to assign so 
good a cause forthe act. Our notions of fidelity vary much with our temperament. 
‘Tnere is too much miserable whining upon the subject by sickly sentimentalists, 
and too much assumption, frequently, on the part of those who boldly prefer charges 
against others of infidelity to the social relations. The selfish man, who loves him- 
self alone, is faithful only to himself. The uxorious man, who thinks only of his 
wife, is faithful to her alone, and neg. zent of his duties to the rest of his race. 
Another man extends his regards over the city of his birth, or the country of his 
nativity. Another still, whose heart is enlarged by christian philanthropy, feels a 
deep and lively interest in the welfare of the whole human family, and, as far as is 
practicable, in that of every member of it. Is the person in whose breast the latter 
noble sentiment predominates, justly chargeable with infidelity to any personal en- 
gagement, or to any domestic or social relation, merely because his regards are 
more extended than those of men of colder hearts and less expansive feelings? 
Surely not. The heart of such aman leaps forth without restraint. It claims com. 
munion every where with itskind. It calls for sympathy and reciprocity of senti- 
ment. It sighs for friendship- It longs for an ear that can appreciate its own me- 
rits, and for a soul that vibrates to tue same touch, and that bounds forth to action 
under the glad impulse of ccrresponding emotions. In its struggle for worthy fel. 
lowship, it may sometimes act wildly and weakly. But he who would pervert the 
intentions of such a man or such a woman, or unfeelingly attempt to sever the con- 
necting link that binds them together in the finest relations of humanity, deserves 
to be lashed through the world with a whip of scorpions. In illustration of this 
part of our subject, we add the following anecdote which we have somewhere met 
with. As we quote from memory, we cannot answer for the language, but the 
facts may be relied upon: 
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The Rev. Theophilus G——, was a country curate in Great Britain, a man of fine 
mind—one who loved his wife and children with intense affection, but having al- 
ways been confined to his closet and a narrow circle of friends, in whose admira- 
tion he found sufficient food for the gratification of his self-love, he seldom looked 
much into the world of human beings around him, and scarcely ever noted, witha 
discriminating eye, the manner in which the feelings of the heart, governed by 
Nature’s unerring laws, operated in the breasts of different individuals. It so chan- 
ced that the worthy curate had in his congregation a female acquaintance,—a Miss 
Julia D , a great favorite of his, and one who, from her amiable character, was 
loved and admired by all who knew her: She was a young lady to whom bountiful 
Nature had been unusually liberal, both in respect to the gifts of her mind and the 
graces of her person, the latter of which never engrossed her thoughts, while the 
former were cultivated in no common degree, and exerted to bless and elevate her 
race. The curate had the good or ill fortune to have also in his flock, a person of 
the other sex—a married man, who in the frankness of a literary correspondence 
with his amiable favorite, had ventured to express those sentiments of friendship 
and regard for her which every one else entertained in common with him. But his 
course had been watched by the worthy clergyman, and it met with his decided dis- 
approval. He could not bear that any other individual in the universe should be 
actuated by the same promptings towards the interesting Julia, which very harm- 
lessly whispered charity in his own breast. He could not endure the idea, that this 
pleasant and innocent intercourse, founded in mutual respect and common opinions, 
should exist any longer. He accordingly set himself about the task, and effectually 
contrived means by which he severed it fatally asunder. Hedid more. On a fine 
Sunday morning, when his church was thronged with worshippers, he undertuvok to 
give his worthy parishioner an admonition ex cathedra. The subject of his dis- 
course was charity—that fine virtue upon which St. Paul discourses so eloquently 
in one of his epistles. He descanted well and wisely, and in general and set terms 
upon its lovely characteristics, but he had a barbed arrow in his quiver, dipped in 
poison and ready for use, and it was not long before he bent his bow and took his 
aim with Indian exactness. He boldly taxed his parishioner with infidelity to his 
marriage vows, and keeping him steadily in his eye, burst forth in the following 
strain of invective: ‘I have thus, my dear parishioners, explained the nature of 
this divine christian virtue. It is most expansive and holy in its kind, and embra- 
ces in its regardsthe whole human race. But mistake menot. This pure emotion 
must still be kept within due bounds. It must not wander beyond a certain sphere. 
If it does, it becomescriminal. It would be wrong, for instance, (still keeping the 
supposed culprit in his eye)—it would be very wrong, that the domestic affections 
should be diffused or extended over a whole parish. God does not approve of af- 
fections so boundless in their range. Ido not mean to point these remarks at any 
individual in my flock. It would be inconsistent with the dignity of the sacred call- 
ing to descend to personal crimination. Therefore, let no person take it to himself. 

The next day the parishioner called upon his spiritual guide for an explanation. 
‘‘Did you think, sir,” he asked, “that I could find board and lodging in my house for 
your whole congregation?” ‘I did not mean you,” said the curate. “I did not 
single you out as the guilty one. I said, if you remember, that my remarks were 

_not personal, that I pointed to no individual.” ‘True, sir, but your looksdid.” “I 
assure you,” rejoined the curate, fairly caught in the trap, “that my feelings are very 
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friendly.” ‘I do not doubt it replied the other—that they are very friendly. But, 
sir, you have entered the sanctuary of my social feelings. You have unfeelingly 
and falsely accused me. You have planted roots of bitterness, raised a storm 
of anger and roused emotions of sorrow in hearts animated by the purest and most 


proper regards foreach other. Hereafter, | go my way, and you, sir, may pur- 
sue yours!” 


ne. ee 


Notices oF Fiormpa AND THE Camparens, By M. M. Conen, an OFFICER OF THE 
Lerr Wine.—We have before us the twelve first pages of this new work, which is 
now passing rapidly through the press. The author has had fine opportunities for 
observation; the sheets before us are gracefully written, and we have no doubt that 
he will place before the public a highly interesting production. The first form, 
however, has not been corrected with sufficient care in the proof-reading, and we 
mention it now in order that more attention may be paid hereafter to this particu- 
lar. We are pleased otherwise with the execution of the work, and think the vo- 
lume will be a neat and respectable one. We may venture, still, to hint to our 
author, that he is too fond of parentheses,—that they disfigure his style, and often 
interfere awkwardly with the current of his reflections. 





Lerper’s Reminiscences or Nresunr.—We have before us a beautiful London 
edition of this work, the gift of its distinguished author. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that we are influenced by this fact, in the passing remarks that we make 
uponit. Letitcome from what source it might, it would still challenge and secure 
our highest consideration. The sententious maxims of the justly celebrated histo- 
rian are deserving of all attention, but we scruple not to say, that the biographical 
sketch of the man, by Professor Leiber, is the best part of the work. It is life-like 
and interesting—the effusion of a warm heart and of a philosophical mind. We 
have devoured it at a sitting, and it is one of the few works that we shall often take 
up with pleasure and lay down with regret. 





Literary InTELLIGENCE.—Harper & Brothers have in press by American authors 
several new works, which promise to create considerable interest. One of these 
is by Col. French, of Mississippi, author of the “Life of David Crockett.” Another 
by Capt. Reynolds, author of the “‘Voyage of the Potomac.” Another by Professor 
Ingraham, author of the “South West,” entitled ‘Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf.” 
Another, a new novel, by Herbert, author of ‘““The Brothers,” the period of which 
is the time of Cromwell, and “Poems, by William Cullen Bryant.” Mr. Simms 
takes passage in the Columbia to-morrow for New-York, in order to issue from the 
same press, another novel, the scene of which is placed in South-Carolina. 

A new Monthly, entitled, the “Western Literary Journal,” edited by Wil- 
liam D. Gallagher, Esq. has just reached us. From the spscimen furnished by the 


first number, it promises to be a very able and interesting periodical. We have 
perused it with much satisfaction. 














